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PREFACE 


Standard Chinese: A Modular Approach originated In an Inter¬ 
agency conference held at the Foreign Service Institute In August 
1973 to address the need' generally felt In the U,$. Government 
language training community for Improving and updating Chinese 
materials to reflect current usage In BeSJtrig and In Taipei. 

The conference resolved to develop materials which ware 
flexible enough In form and content to meet the requirements of 
a wide range of government agencies and academic institutions. 

A Project Board was established consisting of representa¬ 
tives of the Central intelligence Agency Language Learning Center, 
the Defense Language institute, the State Department’s Foreign 
Service institute, the Cryptologic School of the National Secu¬ 
rity Agency, and the U.S. Office of Education, later joined by 
the Canadian Forces Foreign Language School, The representatives 
have included Arthur T, McNeill, John Hopkins, and John Eoag 
ID I A)* Colonel John F. Elder Ml, Joseph C, Hutchinson, Ivy 
Gibian, and Major Bernard Muller-Thytn tDLl); James R. Frith and 
John Q. Ratliff II! (F$l>; Kazuo Shitema (N$A); Richard T. 

Thompson and Julia Petrov (0E1; and Lieutenant Colonel George 
Kozorfs (CFFLS). 

The Project Board set up the Chinese Core Curriculum Project 
In 1974 In space provided at the Foreign Service Institute. Each 
of the six U.S, and Canadian government agencies provided funds 
and other assistance. 

Gerard P. Kok was appointed project coordinator, and a 
planning council was formed consisting of Mr, Kok, Frances LI of 
the Defense Language Institute, Patricia O’Connor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas, Eari M. Rickerson of the Language Learning Center, 
and James Wrenn of Brown University. In the fail of 1977, 

Lucille A. Barale was appointed deputy project coordinator, 

David W. Dellinger of the Language Learning Center and Charles 
R, Sheehan of the Foreign Service Institute also served, on the 
planning council and contributed material to the project. The 
planning council drew up the original overall design for the 
materials and met regularly to review their development. 

Writers for the first half of the materials were John H, T, 
Harvey, Lucille A, Barale, and Roberta S. Barry, who worked in 
close cooperation with the planning council and with the Chinese 
staff of the Foreign Service Institute. Mr. Harvey developed 
the instructional formats of the comprehension and production 
self-study materials, and also designed the communication-based 
classroom activities and wrote the teacher’s guides, Lucille 
A. Barale and Roberta S, Barry wrote the tape scripts and the 
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student text. By 1976 Thomas E. Hadden and Susan C. Pole had 
Joined the staff. Led by Ms. Bsrale, they have worked as a team 
to produce the materials subsequent to Module 6. 

All Chinese language materiel was prepared or selected by 
Chuan 0. Chao, Vlng-chth Chen, Hslao-jung Chi, Eva Olao, Jan Hu, 
Tsung-ml Li, and Yunhui C, Yang, assisted for part of the time 
by Chleh-fang 0u Lee, Ytng-ming Chen, and Joseph Yu Hsu Wang, 

Anna Affholder, Met-M Chen, and Henry Khuo helped In the prep¬ 
aration of a preliminary corpus of dialogues. 

Administrative assistance was provided at various times by 
Vincent Baselano, Lisa A, Bowden, Jill W. Ellis, Donna Fong, 

Renee T. C, Liang, Thomas E. Madden, Susan C, Pola, and Kathleen 

Strype. 

The production of tape recordings was directed by Jose M, 
Ramirez of the Foreign Service Institute Recording Studio, The 
Chinese script was voiced by Ms. Chao, Ms. Chen, Mr, Chen, 

Ms. Dlao, Ms. Hu, Mr. Khuo, Mr. LI, and Ms. Yang, The English 
script was read by Ms, Barale, Ms. Barry, Mr, Sasclano, Ms. Ellis 
Ms. Pola, and Ms, Strype. 

The graphics were produced by John McClelland of the Foreign 
Service Institute Audio-Visual staff, under the general super¬ 
vision of Joseph A, Sadote, Chief of Audio-Visual. 

Standard Chinese: A Modular Approach was field-tested with 
the coopa ra 11 on of ferown - Un 1 vers 1 +y* the Defense Language Insti¬ 
tute, Foreign Language Center; the Foreign Service Institute; 
the Language Learning Center; the United States Air Force Academy 
the University of Illinois; and the University of Virginia, 

Colonel Samuel L. Stapleton and Colonel Thomas G. Foster, 
Commandants of the Defense Language Institute, Foreign Language 
Center, authorized the DLtFLC support necessary for preparation 
of this edition of the course materials, this support included 
coordination, graphic arts, editing, typing, proofreading, 
printing, and materials necessary to carry out these tasks. 





James R. Frith, Chairman 
Chinese Core Curriculum 
Project Board 
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PRONUNCIATION and ROMANIZATION (P&R) 


INTRODUCTION 


Your chief concern as you start this course is learning 
to pronounce Chinese. The Orientation Module, which plunges 
you right Into trying to say things In Chinese, naturally 
involves a certain amount of pronunciation work. This resource 
module Is designed to supplement that work with a brief, sys¬ 
tematic Introduction to the sound system of Standard Chinese, 
as well as to Its written representation in P TnyTn roman 1zatIon, 

t 

The essential part of this module consists of the Pronun¬ 
ciation end Roman 1zat1 on (P&R) tapes and the accompanying dis¬ 
plays and exercises in the workbook section of this module. You 

should work through at least the first four of these tapes, and 

preferably the first six, while you are studying the Orientation 
Module, 

Following the workbook section of this module, you will find 
a summary of pronunciation and roman 1zation. You might want to 
glance at this before starting the tapes, particularly to locate 
certain charts and lists which could be helpful for reference. 

But it would probably be better to put off studying the summary 
until after you have finished the tapes. The tapes are Intended 
as an Introduction, while the summary is not. For one thing, 

text discussions of the sounds of the language cannot equal the 

recorded presentations and your +eacher T s oral presentations. 

For another thing, the summary provides considerably more Infor¬ 
mation than you will need or want at first. 

Both the tapes and the summary contain discussions of the 
sounds of the language and their spellings. You may find that 
these discussions offer useful hints, allowing you to put your 
intellect to work on the problems of pronunciation and roman- 
I zat l on. However, particularly in pronunciation, most of your 
learning must come from doing. )t Is important to practice 
reading and writing ihe roman i zat !on, but ft is vital to prac¬ 
tice recognizing end producing the sounds of the language. 

Serious and sustained attempts to mimic, as faithfui!y■as pos¬ 
sible, either your Instructor or the speakers on the tapes will 
allow you to pick up unconsciously far more than you can attend 
to consciously. 

The most important thing for you to do is to abandon the 
phonetic ,f p re jud I ces" you have built up as a speaker of English 
and surrender yourself to the sounds of Chinese. Being less.set 
than adults In their ways, children are quicker to pick up a 
proper accent. Try to regress to the phonetic suggestibility of 
childhood, however hard it is to shed the safe and comfortable 
rigidity and certainty of adulthood. The most your Intel Sect can 
supply is a certain amount of guidance and monitoring. 
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F&R MODULE 


*ura to repeat the words end sentences on the tapes 

>" v=ur ijj'“an yo°“ 

vo»?flf under your breath. you are consldorobly less 

precise In your gronuncUt.on than ■»« the 

f *" r| 9 h ! ! 9 ^ ,1" «»t be Noticing that 

language. But, In Chinese, y . and WO u«d find your- 

;H!f l .+ h J e |o« , »*«" V=2 t?t.d to switch to full yoluoe In oless. 

One of the advantages an a S?l++-i n ri“i«»t- 

et?on ;r?;: 9e |n%M e s course'you learn tbe PT^ts -V-^ 

ro«anI»tIon at the ...» t< “, + jjf ,JIlJgTTTjSt.. of 

wrt tten%haracters Is taught as a operate co.pon.nt^of the^^ 
course.) You Will |' nd Ai: e letters and combinations 

of ^ette Tychos en P to° rep re sent the sounds of Chinese are not 

tl. S.t Obulous ones, ^"o consonant ,e ere .ene a . stand 
,or fixed consonant sounds, vowe letters can s follow 

vowel sounds, depend ng oh w at r * than 

I^-'.^Tor? % 6V drawbacks-'Whleh are actually 

j;t:eirn:r t :r; P :sUr^^er4he e . i .^consideration 

sLr£S"isTi:Si?&:K n ^5'‘!“ s w«tssssssy?!- 

sr; w ffffi »i 


NOTE: A number of surnames used in t h T s 

uiay" ’ even be unfamiliar to most Chinese, 
authentic. These rare surnames are used 
contrasts In sound and spelIrng. 


module are rare. Some 
a I though all ere 
to Illustrate various 
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P'\l< MODULE 


TAPE 1 WORKBOOK (TONES) 


DISPLAY E: THE FOUR TONES 


■ 




"horse" 



"to scold 1 ' 

Exercise 1: F3ng vs. F6ng 



|U 

1. Fang 2 , Fang 3. 

Fang 

4. Fang 

i 

5, 

Fang 

6. Fang 7. Fang 3. 

Fang 

9, Fang 

10. 

Fang 
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PSR MODULE 


Exerc!se 

2 : 

we i 

V 5 • 

Wei 


1 . 

Wei 


2, 

Wef 

3. 

6. 

Wei 


7. 

Wei 

0. 

Exerclse 

3s 

M f 

VS * 

Ml 


I . 

Ml 


2. 

Mi 

3. 

6 * 

Mi 


7. 

Ml 

S, 

Exerclse 

i 4 l 

Wfi 

v£ . 

wu 


I , 

Wu 


2. 

Wu 

3. 

6. 

Wu 


7. 

Wu 

0. 

Exercise 5: 

YTn vs 

. Yin 


I . 

VIn 


2. 

Yin 

3. 

6. 

Yin 


7. 

Yin 

8. 

Exercise 6: 

Lai vs 

, Lai 


1 . 

L S 1 


2. 

Lai 

3. 

6. 

La E 


7. 

La I 

a. 

Exercise 7t 

HSo vs 

, Hao 


t . 

Hao 



2 , Hao 


5 . 

Hao 



6. Hao 


Exercise 8: 

YT vs. 

Yi vs. 

'll 

i , 

Yi 


2. 

YI 

3 

6 » 

Yt 


7. 

Yi 

6 

11 . 

Yi 


12. 

YI 

I 3 

16. 

YI 


17. 

YI 

18 


Wet 

4. 

We 1 

5. 

Wei 

Wei 

9. 

Wei 

10. 

Wei 

Ml 

4. 

MI 

5 . 

MI 

MI 

9. 

Ml 

10. 

Mi 

Wu 

4. 

Wu 

5 * 

Wu 

Wu 

9. 

Wu 

10. 

Wu 

Y! n 

4. 

Yin 

5. 

Yin 

Yin 

9. 

Yin 

10. 

Yin 

Lai 

4. 

Lat 

5. 

Lat 

Lai 

9. 

Laf 

10, 

Lai 

3. 

Hao 


4, Hao 


7, 

Hao 


8. Hao 


vs. Yl_ 





Yi 

4. 

YI 

5. 

YI 

Yi 

9. 

yi 

10. 

Y! 

YI 

14. 

Yt 

15. 

YI 

YI 

19. 

YI 

20. 

YI 


d 


4 





















PSR MODULE 
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TAPE 2 WORKBOOK (CONSONANTS AND VOWELS ») 


DISPLAY 1: SINGLE VOWELS 


C hinese 

Surname 

* 

Similar Sound 
in English 

r“‘" “ -- 

Or!entst1 on 

Modu1e 

Examp 1 © 

|-'f ng 

Ok Inawa 

+S 

Mf 

Tahiti 

nT 

Hu 

Ho no lulu 

Hd 

H6ng 

woman 

tingzhl 

|n 

ch1cken 

no 


Exercise I 


* * 


i. 

H__ 

ng 


2. 


ng 

3. 

H __ 

ng 

4 „ 

H 

ng 

5. 

* 

H 

ng 


6. 


* 

ng 

7, 

9 

H_ 

ng 

a. 

H 

r 

ng 

9. 

* 

H_ 

ng 


10. 

H 

* 

ng 

1 1 . 

M 

H 

ng 

12. 

H 

* 

ng 

Exerc1 

SB 2 












1. 

MS 


2. 

Y7 


3, 

Fti 

4, 

i<5ng 


5, 

H5- 

6. 

Wd 


7, 

F5ng 

B. 

En 

9. 

Lu 

’<■ 


.to. 

Yfing 

I I. 

-■ 

M&ng 


12, 



13, 

YU 

14, 

Mf ng 


15. 

H6ng 


P 
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P&R MODULE 


DISPLAY II: DIPHTHONGS 


Chinese 

Surname 

S 1 it, i 1 ar Sound 

In English 
(with PTnytn5 

Orlen + a 11on 
Modu l e 
Example 

L il 

Shanghai (Shlng hS l ) 

+M_ta 1 1 

Wi], 

T s 1 p & [ (T £ i b 5 i ) 

Sh£ ! 

Hao 

Mao Tse-tu ng (M A o Z^dGng) 

hSo 

Liu 

Chou En- 1 a 1 EZhSu. En 1 i 1 1 

n& t 


Exercise 3 


t, 

Mai 

2. 

Fel 

3. 

Mio 

4. 

h6u 

5 . 

He 

6, 

Hu 

7. 

HS 

8. 

LSI 

9. 

Liu 

10. 

Ming. 

1 1 . 

Mil 

12 . 

LBo 

13. 

Ling 

14. 

LT 

15. 

Ou 

16. 

W5i 

17. 

En 

18. 

Ns! 

! 9. 

Ying 

20. 

M^o 


DISPLAY 111: SEMIVOWELS 


Consonant 

Alone 

Semivowe1 

A 1 one 

Consonant 
Plus Semivowel 

Or ! entat1 on 
Module 
Example 

Hing 

ng 

Hu_i ng 

-I* 

Gi^SrtgzhSu 

Lin 

Min 

Lu5n 


Mao 

Yio 

Mj^io 

X 

£ 

O 

«& 

Ling 

■M 

- Ying 

Ljing 
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in m 







RfiR MODULE 


Exercise 4 


E , 

Han 

2. 

Wan 

3. 

Huin 

A . 

Ling 

5. 

Ying 

6. 

Liang 

7. 

Luin 

8. 

Hlao 

9. 

H is £ n g 

10. 

Ubo 

11. 

Hui 

12. 

Hu 6 i 

+ 

13. 

Lt ing 

14. 

Luin 

it 

15. 

Liao 

j. 

DISPLAY IV; IRREGULAR COMBINATIONS OF SEMIVOWEL AMO VOWEL 

Vowe t Alone 


Semivowe! 

Pius Vowel 


Orientation 
! Module 

Exanp1e 



Initial 

Af tor 

Consonant; 

•m 

E 


Y b 



Lti 

‘ 

x1& x1e 

£ n 


hi 

Yin 



L (in 

Dunlin 

Ling 

1 

Wi 

_ 


Lui 




Exercise 5 









1 , 

Yb 

2. 

Yin 

3. 

W b 

4. 

Life 

5. 

LI in 

6. 

Lu& 

7. 

U ing 

8. 

Ling 

9. 

mb 

10. 

Hi * 

It. 

Hue 

12. 

Ying 

13. 

Sn 

14. 

Y h 

15, 

N1 in 

16. 

W b 

17. 


IB. 

Lui 

19. 

L1 in 

20. 

Life 

a 

Exercise 6 









1 . 

FSng 

2. 

Liu 

3, 

Huang 

4, 

Mio 

5. 

YT . 

i ■ 

6. 

Wei 

1. 

M i ao 

8. 

Lui 

9. 

Lit 

to. 

Wu 

i I . 

Hing 

12. 

L1 ing 

13. 

Luin 

14. 

W6 

15. 

Yfin 

1 6. 

Ying 

17. 

LI in 

IB. 

Lie 

19. 

Hi 

20. 

Yb 
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PSR MODULE 


Exerc J sa 




1 . F 

ng 

2, 

M 

3. 


f 


f 


5 . 


6. 

H 

7. 

9, 

n 

to. 

y 

ng 

1 1 . 


j 




13. L 

ng 

14, 


15. 


f 


% 


17 . 

ng 

IS. 

L 

19. 





L n 12. H _ ng 



♦ 


B 
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P6R MODULE 

TAPE 3 WORKBOOK (CONSONANTS AND VOWELS II) 



Exe re Tse 


I . 

A 

2. 

F£ 

* 

3. 

F£_ 

4. 

H6 _ 

5* 


6. 


7. 

Yl 

8, 

L1 4 

9. 

MT 

to. 

l.t 4 

1 ! . 

WS 

12. 

Hu4 

13. 

< i 

Yl 

9 4. 

Hi _ 

15. 

Hu4 


DISPLAY I: STOPS 


Unasp 1 rated 

Asp 9 rated 

■ 

! Orientation Module Examples 

B5n 

“ 

D3ng 

GS 

P3n 

j 1 1 

TOng 

K5 

l 

B£o14n TM|>fng Y4ng* 

DanlSn t= i 

Melc[u6 Klfrvmfng 


Exercise 2 


i . 

Sn 

2* 

5n 

3. 

_Sng 

4. 

_Bug 

5. 

8 

6. 

5ng 

7, 

3 

e, 

3n 

9. 

_5ng 

10. 

8 

i 1 . 

3n 

12 . 

5 



•There are 
You will f 


no appropriate examples In the Orientation 
fnd these words In later modules. 


ModuIe. 
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p&R MODULE 
Exercise 3 


1. 

Del 

2, 

GCu 

3. 

Tu 

4. 

P4ng 

5. 

King 

6. 

DTng 

7. 

Plan 

8. 

T^o 

9. 

Kang 

10. 

Da 1 

1 1 . 

014 

12. 

Gu6 


DISPLAY II: AFFRICATES 



DISPLAY III: M AND THE RETROFLEX POSITION 





1 Orientation Module Example 


Ru 

£hu 

Chu 

r4n tdngzhl Chengdu* 

-- 


DISPLAY IV: THE PALATAL POSITION 


“ " " " 1>f ^ 



Numbers 

Resource Module 

Examp t e s 

YT 

JT 

QT 

y7 (one) 

J m 

J1 u (nine) 

qT (seven) 


_ 

i 





*T here ere no appropriate 
You will find these words 


examples In the Orientation Module. 
In later modules. 





















































PSR MODULE 


Exercise 4 



Retrofi©x 

P 3 1ata1 

1 . 

ZhSng 

Jiang 

2 . 

ZhSng 

J 1 3ng 

3. 

ZhS ng 

.J i a n g 

4. 

ZhSng 

Jiang 

5. 

ZhSng 

J I Sng 

■ 

6 . 

Zhang 

J i ang 


Exercise 5 


1. 

ZhSng 

2, JlSng 

i. 

3, 

6. 

QT 

7. Ru 

8. 

i \ . 

QtSn 

12. Ren ' 

13, 

Exercise 6 

if 



Retroflex 

Pa 1ata1 

Denta1 

1 , 

ZhSng 

J 1 Sng 

ZSng 

2. 

ZhSng 

J 1 Sng 

ZSng 

3, 

ZhSng 

J 1 Sng 

zang 

4. 

ZhSng 

J f Sng 

ZSng 

5, 

ZhSng 

Jiang 

Zang 

6- 

Zhang 

J t Sng 

ZSng 

r 

Exercise 7 



1 . 

ZhSng 

2. J1Sng 

3. 

6- 

Gang 

7. ZSu 

8. 

1 1 . 

QlSn 

i 2 . JTn 

13. 

16. 

Zhu 

17, M 

16. 



Retrof!ex 

Pa 1ata f 

7. 

ZhSng 

J i Sng 

8 . 

ZhSng 

J 1 Sng 

9. 

ZhSng 

J 1 Sng 

10 . 

Zhang 

J 1 Sng 

i i. 

ZhSng 

J 1 Sng 

12 . 

ZhSng 

J 1 Sng 


Q i £ng 

4. Chang 5. 

JT 

Zh£j 

9. Chu 

10 . 

Zh£o 

Chen 

14. Jts 

15. 

R6ng 


Retrof1 ex 

Pa 1 atei 

Oenta1 

7, 

Z h B n g 

J 1 Sng 

ZSng 

i 3 - 

ZhSng 

J 1 Sng 

ZSng 

9. 

Zhang 

J i Sng 

ZSng 

10 . 

ZhSng 

J I Sng 

ZSng 

! I . 

ZhSng 

J 1 Sng 

ZSng 

! 2. 

Zhang 

J 1 Sng 

ZSng 


ZSng 

4. 

ChSug 

5. 

01 Sng 

Cao 

9. 

Ch4n 

10 . 

Zh&o 

R 6 n 

14. 

QT . 

15. 

Chfi 

JT 

19, 

Cal 

20 . 

Zel 































PftR MODULE 




Exercise 8 




1, _ 

5ng 

2 . 

frig 

5. _ 

Sng 

6, 

frig 

9. _ 

f 5n 

10. 

4n 

t 3. 

T 

14. 

4n 

17, 

Tn 

18. 

i 

y 


3, 

_ T Sng 

4 . 

_1 Sng 

7 . 

JF 

y 

8. 

&0 

L I . 

i 

u 

! 2. 

Si 

15. 

a 1 

16. 

bo 

19. 

5u 

20. 

r 




















P&R MODULE 


TAPE 4 WORKBOOK (CONSONANTS AND VOWELS lit) 


DISPLAY I: AFFRICATES AND FRICATIVES 



Af f r 1cates 

T 

Fricatives 

Retrof1 ex 

! 

Zhang 

Chi B mg 

£ h S n g i 

Pa 1atai 

J_f Sng 

- 2J£ng 

XiSng j 

Dental , 

Z^ng 

CSng 

j^Sng 


Exerc i se i; ShSng vs, XiSng 













Retrof1 ex 

Ps ! ata i 




Retrof t ex 

Pa 1ata1 


f . 

ShSng 


X 1 Sng 



6. 

ShSng 

XI Sng 

4 

2. 

S h a m g 


XI Sng 



7. 

ShSng 

X i Sng 


3. 

ShSng 


Xiang 



6. 

S h<!ng 

XI Sng 


4, 

ShSng 


XI Sng 



9. 

ShSng 

XI Sng 


5. 

ShSng 


X1 Sng 



10. 

ShSng 

XI Sng 


Exerd 

se 2: 

ShSng vs. XlSng vs. 

SSng 


g. 


Retrot!ex 

Pa S ata1 

Dental 


Retrof1 ex 

Palatal Dental 

1 . 

ShSng 


XI Sng 

SSng 

6. 

ShSng 

XI Sng 

SSng 

■ 

2. 

ShSng 


X1 Sng 

SSng 

7. 

ShSng 

XI Sng 

SSng 

3, 

ShSng 


XI Sng 

SSng 

8. 

ShSng 

X 1 Sng 

SSng 

4. 

ShSng 


XI Sng 

SSng 

9. 

ShSng 

X I Sng 

SSng 

5, 

ShSng 


X 1 Sng 

SSng 

10. 

ShSng 

X! Sng 

SSng 

Exercise 3 








i' 

1 . 

ShSng 

2. 

X 1 3 n g 3. 

SSng 

4. 

SO 5. 

ShEJ 6. 

XTn 

7. 

Sh&o 

3. 

XI So 9. 

Sing 

10. 

XI a If. 

Suo 12. 

Shen 

i. 
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Exercl se 4 


I. Zhao 

z, xiao 

3. C&o 

4. 

Shoo 

5, Qiao 

6. 

j i so 

7. Ch4o 

3. Suo 

9 . ZuO 

10. 

Cal 

1 1 „ ShO 

12. 

XTn 

!3. Z5ng 

14. Chfl 

15, JTn 

16. 

Song 

17, ZhSu 

I a. 

Q f n 


DISPLAY M: FRICATIVES 



Exercise 5: 

XI 

vs. S^T 

vs, ShT 





1 , ShT 

2, 

XT 

3. ST 

4 , 

XT 

5, ST 

6, ShT 

7. ST 

8. 

ShT 

9. XT 

10, 

ST 

1 1 , XT 

12. ShT 




DISPLAY 111 





R' ben 


Exercise 6 


1 . 

ShT 

2. ChT 

3. ZhT 

4, RV 

* 5. 

XT 

6, 

QT 7. 

JT 

8. 

YT 

9. LT 

10. ST 

It . ZT 

12. 

C(* 

l 3. 

QT 14. 

ChT 

15. 

ST 

16. M f 

17. ZhT 

18. ZT 

19. 

JT 

20. 

Of 21. 

Rl* 

22. 

C f* 

23. XT 

24, ShT 

25. Mi 






Exercise 7 









1 . 


T ■ 2. 

T 

3, 

T 

4 

* 

Sng 


5. 


J 5 ng 6. 

Sng 

7. 

Sng 

8 


Sng 


9. 


i ! 5 n g 10, 

_i ang 

I 1 . 

Sng 

1 2 

■ 

Sng 



*ThIs Is not a name. 
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Exercise 8 


I 





q 









zh 



14, y 



z 


* 


+ 


15 
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TAPE 5 WORKBOOK (CONSONANTS AND VOWELS IV) 


DISPLAY I 


Zn 

Wffn 

HOn 

Hu5n 

I 

Wei 

Gul 

Gue 1 

H6u 

You 

LIU 

L f ou 


DISPLAY H 


Y&u YBu 

Liu ’ Liu 


DISPLAY Ml 




Wo 


Luo 


MS 



Exerclse 

! , 

i 

WSe 

2* 

HUn 

3. 

We! 

4. 

Gut 

5. 

You 

6 * 

L \ LT 

7 , 

Lu6 

a. 

M6 

9. 

Lfin 

10. 

NIO 

11 . 

Rul 

1 2. 

as 

13. 

Cut 

9 4. 

ChUn 

15, 

oi a 


ExercIss 2 

I . _n 

5. 


9. g 
1 3, I 


* ' 


2, 

n 

3. £ 

1 

4. 



% 


4 


W 

6. 1 

i 

7. 1 

8. 


10. 

\ 

t 1 . 

n 

1 2. 

\ 




V 


v 

14. 

n 

15. 


16, 

1 


[6 
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DISPLAY IV 




kr 

LT 

Lu 

Lu 


Exe rci $b 

3 


* 







} , 

LT 

Lu 


V 

Lu 


6 * LT 

Lu 


kf 

LU 

2. 

LT 

Lu 


V 

L T J 


7. LT 

i |' 

LQ 


V 

LU 

3. 

LT 

Lu 


V 

LU 


e. LT 

Lu 


LU 

4. 

LT 

L5 


V 

LU 


9, LT 

15 


LU 

5. 

LT 

15 


LU 


10. LT 

L5 


V 

LU 

ExercIse 

4 


i 





+ 


i . 

LT 

2, 

lu 


3. 

LU 4. 

Lu 

5. 

V 

LU 

6* 

LT 

?. 

Lu 


a. 

LU 9. 

LT 

10. 

LD 






DISPLAY V 








* 

Yu 

Y13 ^ 

YUSn 

YUn 


DISPLAY VI 


Yfe 

YU6 




Wen 

YUSn 

Y^n 

YUin 

■ 

W4n 

Yfln 

■ 





Exercise 5 


- 1 - * * 1 

i . 

Shu 

2. 

Su 

3. 

XU 

4. 

Wfl 

5. 

YU 

6. 

Zlj 

7. 

Zhu 

8. 

JU 

9, 

Chu 

10. 

(Ju 

r i. 

Mu 

12. 

YU 

13. 

Ju 

1 4. 

Qu 

15. 

xd 


I 
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Exercise 6 


1 . 

Shu 

2. 

Su 

3. 

< 

XU 

4 . 

XU Sr 

5 . 

Shuang 

6, 

Chffn 

7. 

jUn 

8 , 

Yiie 

* 

9. 

QEIe 

10. 

LtJ 

1 { . 

Lu 

12, 

YU 

13, 

f 

JU 

14. 

YuSn 

1 5 , 

QUan 

16 , 

YU n 


DISPLAY VII 
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TAPE 6 WORKBOOK (TONES IH COMBINATION) 


DISPLAY l: THE NEUTRAL TONE 



r 

f 5 T !e fel le fells fe! le 


Exerc!se 


1 . 

FBI 

9 ® 

2. 

F$l 

3 e 

3 , 

FU 

1 € 

4. 

Fel 

1 B 

5 . 

Fel 

] e 

6. 

Fel 

1 € 

7. 

n\ 

le 

1 

a. 

FBI 

1 & 

9. 

Fel 

1 e 

10. 

Fel 

1 € 

i 1 . 

FBI 

e e 

12. 

F6l 

1 6 


DISPLAY II: THE HALF THIRD TONE 


T41 b61 Be ljfng YSngp f ng B&odlng 




4 

DISPLAY III: THE RAISED THIRD TONE 


Nlnhal Belh5l 


+ 
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Exercise 2 


1 , 

Tsibet 

2. 

Be i j Trig 

3. 

YSngp f ng 

4. 

Beih&1 

5. 

8&odlng 

6. 

Bel hat 

7. 

BS1jTng 

a. 

T51bel 

9, 

Belha 1 

r 

10. 

BSod!ng 

1 ! , 

Y&ngpfng 

f 2. 

Beiha! 


DISPLAY IV: TWO-TONE SEQUENCES (1) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

ShSnxT 

KtJ timing 

X I Bnggang 

KBIhui 

FBI 1 © 

2 

j Yfin f 5n 

YtinnAn 

Tilbei 

Lu6dlng 

F& i le 

3 

B5IJTng 

Y&tigp f ng 

35 lh5 T 

GuSngxln 

F&1 id 

4 

StchuSn 

Rfch6r* 

Sh&ngha 1 

Ffengyl 

Fli 1 le 


E x s r c 1ss 

3 







1 . 

Shanx1 

2. 

Fel te 

3. 

Luoding 

4. 

Be I hal 

5. 

Reher 

6, 

Sichuan 

7. 

Yongping 

S. 

Teibei 

9. 

KaIhua 

10, 

X t anggang 

E 1 . 

Yunnan 

12. 

Bel j ! lig 

13. 

Fel la 

14. 

Shanghai 

15, 

Guartgxi n 

! 6 . 

Fel le 

17, 

Kunmlng 

18. 

Yen’an 

19. 

Fel 1© 

20, 

Fengyi 

Exercise 4 







1 . 

ShHnxT 

2, 

XIanggang 

3. 

YSn’Sn 

4, 

F5f ! e 

5. 

S}chuSn 

6 . 

KCnmlng 

7. 

Guingxln 

8. 

Ffengyt 

9. 

39 f ha 1 

to. 

Fel le 

I t . 

YSngp l ng 

12. 

ShbnghU 1 

13, 

FBI la 

14. 

Y Li n n S n 

15. 

T4Ibel 

16 , 

Luddln 

17, 

KB 1hua 

13. 

Fei le 

19. 

BelJTng 

20, 

Reh6r 


* ~ h j s is the name of a former province. 
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DISPLAY V: TWO-TONE SEQUENCES (2) 



i 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

C^ngzhSu 

ZhTfti 

Qingdao 

! BOyl ‘ ■ 

F§ 1 1 e 

2 

ZezhSu 

! Jleshf 

Sufytlin* j 

M6ngz) 

F4l ie 

3 

WuchSng 

J 1 u f ong 

PuSr 

, LUshitn 

Fll 1 © 

4 

Zh&J15ng 

i 

Rl ben 

WanxI 

Fh\ ! & 


Exercise) 5 


i. 

Fe i Is 

2. 

YUenan 

3. 

LHshun 

4. 

Wuchang 

5 , 

Su1yUan 

6. 

Pel le 

7. 

Zhi fu 

0. 

Wsnxlan 

9. 

ZhejI eng 

10. 

Puer 

1 1 . 

Fel le 

12. 

Jlesht 

13. 

Be y F 

14. 

Cangzbou 

! 5. 

R f ben 

16, 

Fel li 

i 7 . 

J1u 1 ong 

18, 

Mengz1 

19. 

Zezhou 

20. 

A 

Q1 ngdao 

Exerc1se 

i 6 




* 



i . 

C&ngzhSu 

2, 

ZhejI Eng 

3, 

J 1 u[6ng 

4. 

Su f ytJSrv 

5, 

B5y 1 

6, 

Wa nxlan 

7, 

FSl ! e 

8. 

ZdzhCu 

9. 

ZhTfu 

10. 

YUenfin 

i 1 . 

PuSr 

12. 

Mfingzl 

13, 

F5 i le 

14. 

F© 1 i © 

1 5, 

WuchSng 

16. 

■hs 

j j fish r 

17. 

QTngdao 

18 , 

Rl bSn 

19. 

LUshSn 

20. 

F^r le 


*Thts Is the name of a former province. 
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TONE CARD 
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V 

SUMMARY 


TONES 


Every syllable In Standard Chinese has one of four dis¬ 
tinctive "tones” or patterns of pitch. The only exception to 
this rule Is that a syllable loses its Inherent tone when it 
Is unstressed. The tone is just as much a part of a syllable 
as the consonants and vowels and performs the same function — 
signaling the meaning of the syllable. In other words, 
difference In tone between two syllables can signal a difference 
in meaning. Just as a difference In consonants or vowels does. 

It will be difficult at first to appreciate fully that a 
tone Is something that belongs to a syllable rather than some¬ 
thing that merely happens to it. This Is because the only use 
of pitch patterns In English Is for Intonation of entire sen¬ 
tences, affecting only the meanings of whole sentences. For 
example, the rising pitch at the end of "Spinach Is delicious?” 
has nothing to do with the meaning of the word "delicious" but 
tells us that the whole sentence should b® Interpreted as "Are 
you saying that spinach Is delicious?” It may be difficult at 
first to remember the tone of a syllable as well as you remember 
the consonants and vowels. This Is because you have to develop 
the completely new habit of marking tones In your manta) 
dictIonary. 
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i 


_ . - m 

DISPLAY I: THE POUR TONES 



m3, "mother" 



"horse' 1 



mb, "to scold" 
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The Four Tones 


Display 1 diagrams the pitch patterns of the four tones 
and gives their descriptive names and traditional numbers* As 
examples, four single-syllable words with completely different 
meanings but different to the ear only In their tones are pro¬ 
nounced at the beginning of the first P&R tape. - 

_ M 

The tone diagrams may bo read as musical notations* The 
vertical dimension stands for pitch, with the top of the diagram 
slightly above your normal pitch range in English and the bottom 
slightly below. The horizontal dimension stands for duration. 

The thickness of the curve stands for loudness. These diagrams 
show the tones as they are heard In isolated syllables. 

The High tone (or First tone) has a steady high pitch and 
average length. You may find It somewhat uncomfortable to pro*- 
nounce at first, since a steady high pitch Is seldom used in 
English—your only relevant experience comes from music. Notice 
that the accent mark which represents this tone In the romaniza- 
tion captures the level contour rather than the high pitch. 

The Rising tone for Second tone) rises from the middle of 
the pitch range to the top. It too has average length. Unlike 
the rising intonation used in English for questions, the Rising 
ton© gets louder as It rises. Notice that the tone mark in the 
roman IzatI on rises from left to right, 

!F 

The Low tone (or Third tone) starts low, dips to the bottom 
of the pitch range, and then rises. The lowest part of this tone 
Is the most distinctive, the part to focus on both when you are 
trying to pronounce the tone and when you are trying to recognize 
It, The lowest part takes the greatest effort and is the most, 
prominent, despite the fact that it is actually not quite as 
loud as the rest of the tone. This part is exaggerated, both 
in length and in pitch, when the syllable Is stressed for 
emphasis. Particularly with male speakers, it may have a harsh, 
scraping quality. The Low tone has greater than average length. 
In English a similar intonation is sometimes used for "Wei 1?" 
when you have been waiting to hear something. Notice that the 
tone mark captures the dipping pitch pattern. 

The Falling tone for Fourth tone) starts at the top of the 
pitch range end drops sharply to the bottom, diminishing in 
loudness as It drops. It has shorter than average length. In 
English the falling Intonation used for exclamations, as (n 
"Well!" Is similar, but the Falling tone starts higher and ends 
lower than all but our most emphatic exclamations. Notice that 
the tone mark falls from left to right. 
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The Neutral ions 

A syI table loses Its inherent tone whan ls 

An unstressed syllable, besides being wea ^ + n ^, + ^r' someth i nq 
a pitch that Is not something of Its own but rat ,, h ? 

thSt Is Imposed on It by the tones of the surround!I ng sy abl1.es, 

particularly by the tone of the preceding syliable. 1 

cases we saj that the syllable has tost Its fu(I'to J, 'that 1ts 

tone has been neutralized, or that »V V ^S%!*pIr T«! S'. >* 
(Th© Neutral ton© 1$ taken up a+ beginning Q P 


DISPLAY tl: THE NEUTRAL TONE 



f 5! \ e 


fel Is 


f e i I e 


f&! 1 e 


Display I I shows the pitch of the Neutral ton. •«»> 

of the four tones. The examples are four verbs vhch differ 
only in their tones, each followed by a grammatical element In 
the V Neutrai tone. (Nottce that the Neutral tone is Indicated 
In the roman 1zatI on by the absence of a tone mark.) 

After the Falling tone <45, the pitch of the Neutral tone 
amounts to the end of the fall. After the other three tones, It 
amounts to a Jump back to, or slightly beyond, the middle of the 
pitch range. In the case of the Low tone (3), the jump s from 
the low point, since the Low tone has lost Its r sing ta . 
pitch of the Neutral tone may also be affected by .he tone of. a 
syllable which follows, moving the Neutral tone In .he dlrec,! 
of the start of the following tone. However, a sequence of 
Neutral tones will stay at the same pitch or will drop gradually 


T A somewhat simi l ar neutral IzatI on happens to vowels In English, 
Vowels which are perfectly d1st1 ngu IshabIe when stressed become 
indistinguishable when unstressed. "I confined the dog" may 
sound the same as f "I can find the doga I though, with stress, 
"con-" does not sound the same as "can, 11 
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There are a few syllables, most of them grammatical elements, 
which are always unstressed in normal speech and, therefore, are 
always In the Neutral tone. These syllables are exceptions to 
the rule that every syllable has a basic full tone, a tone that 
may be neutralized but will reappear under stress. To make a com¬ 
parison with English, It is hard to say what the "neutral vowel" 

In the word "given" has been reduced from, since the ending 
-en Is never stressed. 


Tone Changes 

i 

The Low tone pronounced In Isolation has a dipping-rising 
pitch pattern. This is the shape It always has before a pause. 
But the Low tone loses Its rising tail before a Neutral tone, 
and Display llj shows that the Low tone also loses Its tall 
before any non-Low tone. This display further shows that some¬ 
thing even more unexpected happens to a Low tone before another 
Low tone. It changes to a Rising tone, or at least to something 
so close to a Rising tone that even native speakers cannot tell 
the difference. A Low tone which hes lost Its rising tali before 
a different tone is still recognizable, or is even more recog¬ 
nizable, as a Low tone. But a Low tone which has changed to a 
Rising tone before another Low tone Is no longer recognizable. 
What you will hear for ’’I’m fine” Is W6 hSo . The only way you 
can tell that the first word is reatiy w6 is by hearing It when 
It is not followed by a Low tone. Another quirk of the Low tone 
1$ that it sometimes changes to a Rising tone before a neutral¬ 
ized Low tone. Whether this happens or noT depends on considera¬ 
tions of grammar and word formation. It always happens, for 
example, when the syllables are separate words, as with the words 
qTng , "to ask, M and nl , "you,” In the expression Qf ng nI,,. , 
which means ,r U) ask you (to do such-and-such)" or "Please (do’ 
such-and-such)." It does not happen In j I §J le (from J1ejife ), 
"older sister, 11 (The exceptional behavior of the Low tone is 
taken up In the sixth tape of this module, right after the sec¬ 
tion on the Neutral tone.) 


DISPLAY 111; THIRD TONE BEFORE FULL TONES 




B5 I J Trig 


YSngp f ng 


BSlhaI 
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There are certain other tone changes that take pI ace En 
longer sequences of syllables. The main example of this is 
that a Rising tone changes to a High tone when It follows a 
High tone or Rising tone and Is followed by any full tone. For 
Instance, J I da , "Canada/ 1 Is pronounced J i 3m 5d a . Using tone 
marks, the rule may be expressed Ilk© this: 


' _ becomes 
' ' ' becomes 
' ' ' becomes 
' ' ' becomes 


becomes 

becomes 

becomes 

becomes 


However, these tone changes will be studied only after you have 
gained control of two-syllable sequences. 

There are also cases where particular words change their 
tones under the Influence of following tones. The number 5 
Is yT when It Is pronounced alone or as one of a series of 
d !gTTs , It Is yj^ before a Felling tone or neutralized Falling 
tone, end vj_ before any other tone. The numbers 7, qt , and 8, 
bS, are qf and b£ before a Falling tone for most speakers. The 
negative marker bu I s bj£ before a Falling tone or neutralized 
Falling to ne. In this course you will find bu_ quite a few times 
before you find bii, but keep In mind that bu Is the more basic 
form, "No/ 1 forHixa mp I e, Is bu. 


Tone Weakening end Strengthening 

In addition to the dramatic tone changes discussed previ¬ 
ously, there are certain minor automatic changes which affect 
all full tones In words of two or more syllables. These Involve 
all three factors shown In the tone dIagram--loudness, pitch, 
and length. 

Let 1 s start with a similar phenomenon In Engl Ish , In an 
English word of two or more syllables, the syllables vary in 
how forceful they are and how much emphasis they receive. We 
normally think of these levels of "stress" In terms of the loud¬ 
ness of the syllable, but other factors, including syllable 
length and pitch, are even more Important. The one thing you 
need to know about the stress pattern of an English word Is 
which syllable has the main stress. This syllable will have the 
same weight as a single-syllable word pronounced alone. The 
stress levels of the other syllables, down to the level we call 
"unstressed," will then fall into place almost automatically. 
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Examples such as M PHO-+o-graph, 11 "pho-TQG-ra-phy , " and "pho- 
io-GRAPH-ic M +©1) you all you need to know about the stress 
patterns of these words. 

The best way to approach the stress patterns of Chinese 
words is the other way around. The first thing to find out Is 
whether any of the syllables ere unstressed, that is, whether 
any are In the Neutral tone. (0y far the most likely candidate 
is the last syllable.) Then the stress levels of the remaining, 
full-tone syllables w!M fall Into place according to the fol¬ 
lowing rules: 

1, The first full-tone syllable wTI! have normaf 
stress, the same as when It Is pronounced. 

2, The last full-tone syllable Elf there Is more than 
one) will have heavIer-than-norma I stress. Its loudness, pitch 
range, and length will be exaggerated, 

3, Any middle syllables will have IIgb+er-than-norma ! 
stress. Their loudness, pitch range, and length wilt be reduced. 

Let’s take, as an example, the Chinese phonetic equivalent 
of ’’Italy,” Yl d411 . AM three syllables have full Palling tones, 
but notice 1n ~the diagram below that the three pitch patterns 
are slightly different: the first one Is normal; the middle 
one Is reduced; and the lest one Is exaggerated. 



The few exceptions to these rules for relative levels of 
stress are due to meaning. One such exception Is that the first 
of two full-tone syllables may be given the heavIer-than-normeI 
stress If the first syllable Is more significant. For example, 
the word for ’’Germany" Is pronounced by most speakers as D4gu6 » 
The syllable De - Identifies the country (It Is derived phoneti¬ 
cally from Peutschland ), while -gu 6, "country,” Is used in the 
names of many countries. Thus the first Rising-tone syllable 
Is stronger, In violation of the general rules for stress 
patterns. 
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The subordinate status of -gu6 In the names of countries Is most 
clearly seen by the tact that some speakers treat It almost as 
a suffix, pronouncing It In the Neutral tone, so that "Germany 1 ' 
becomes Dlguo . 

As with English levels of stress, these differences are 
fairly subtle. You may not be able to hear them too clearly, 
and you can make yourself understood well enough even without 
getting them quite right, although you ere likely to sound like 
a computer. You should be able to learn stress patterns without 
even thinking about them If you will try to mimic Chinese speakers 
as closely as possible. 

After learning more about consonants and vowels In the next 
section of this summary, you will be Introduced to sentence in¬ 
tonation In the last section, where you will find that there are 
further modifications In the pitch patterns of the tones. If 
you are reading this summary as you begin the course, new Infor¬ 
mation Is piling up too fast. Don’t try to keep everything In 
mind at once. As a first approximation of the tones, for example, 
try giving your syllables Identifiable and correct tones. When 
you have mastered that, work on one or two mors points. Mean¬ 
while, your ear will have begun to lock In on whet Chinese sounds 
like, and you will begin to reach the point of automatic control. 


CONSONANTS AND VOWELS 

Much of the structural simplicity of the Chinese language 
Is made evident by traditional analysis of syllable structure. 
Start with the syllables which are different to the ear. Thera 
are only about 1,300 such distinguishable syllables, not nearly 
as many as In English. (Many syllables which sound alike carry 
more than one meaning and are written with different characters 
for each meaning, much as the same English spoken syllable 
carries the three meanings represented by the spellings "two," 
"too," and "to.") 


.V 
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Then, strip off the four tones. This leaves you with about 
400 different strings of consonant and vowel sounds i (See 
Display IV.) 

Next, strip off any Initial consonants, or Initials, Of 
which there are 2!. (See Display V and Appendix l ( the letter 
providing an alphabetical list of the Initials.) Whet Is left 
are the finals. There are less than 40 different finals--a 
manageable number. 

Last, classify the finals by their medials, that Is, In 
FTnyTn roman 1 z at I on, by whether the final starts with u_ (or w), 
with I (or with u (or yu_), or with none or the above.* This 

gives you four classes which are useful when you talk about how 
the finals combine with the initials. You a I so cross-c1 ess Ify 
the finals by whet follows the medials. (See Display VI and 
Appendix II, the latter providing an alphabetical list of the 
finals.) 


1. FINALS 

A. Plain Finals 

Let's take a closer look at the structure of the final. 
Every final, and hence every syllable, has at least a vowel. 
Here are five vowels which can stand alone as finals, either 
with or without Initials: 

ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


m3 

{"horse") 

as 

i n 

"Ma" 

di 

(" v 1 rtue ,T > 

is 

f n 

"Adel 1ne" 

nT_ 

( ,r you H ) 

as 

1 n 

"bikini" 

VW* 

b* 

("no") 

as 

1 n 

"Budapest" 

nU** 

("woman'’) 

no 

English aquIvaient 


*Jn this summery, underlining calls attention to letters (the 
latter u_) and slant lines call attention to sounds (the sound 
/u/5. 

**Standard PTnyTn roman Ization u_ is written only after £ and 
I. Everywhere else (after j_, cj_, x, and y_, It Is written 
simply u. 
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AH of the English equivalents In the examples are, of 
course, approximate at best and will be further off If your pro¬ 
nunciation does not happen to be the most standard American pro¬ 
nunciation. The vowel /u/ ? for example, Is rather different from 
Its equivalent In "Budapest," even for people who start the name 
the way they start "booty." For someone who starts "SjJdepest" 
the way he starts "beaFty," the comparison is way. off. The 
Chinese vowel Is pronounced with the tongue farther back In the 
mouth and with the 11ps more rounded. 

There Is no English equivalent for /u/, which Is pronounced 
with the tongue In position for /i/ and the lips In position for 
/u/, simultaneously. It Is not the same as the first vowel In 
"Utah," which Is pronounced with the tips In position for /u/, 
but with the tongue glidlng from the position for /!/ to the 
position for / u /, 

The vowels /!/, /u/, and /EJ/ are written y 1 , wu , and yU 
when they do not follow an initial. In most cases, you wlTT not 
be able to hear separate sounds corresponding to £ and w, as you 
can hear in the Engi ish words "ye 11 and "woo." The three vowels 
are discussed again in the summary sections on £ finals, j_ finals, 
and u finals. 


There are two more vowel sounds which can stand alone as 
finals, one of them only after initials. Confusingly, both 
sounds are represented by the letter 1 _ (already seen as standing 
tor the vowel /!/ In "Tahiti"). The letter preceding the £ 
determines which vowel sound Is to be used. 

After a consonant pronounced with the tongue In the /s/ 
position (see page 42), ]_ stands for a vowel pronounced with 
the tongue as close as possible to the /s/ position. Many 
Americans have a similar vowel in "Just a moment," often indi¬ 
cated by the spelling "jlst." For example: 

sl_ ("four") approximately as 1 n "jj_st" 

j 1 

After a consonant pronounced with the tongue In the /r/ 
position, that Is, with the tongue strongly curled back (see 
page 42), 1 stands for a vowel which is simply a prolonged /r/ 

sound, _ For example; 

shf ("ten") approximately as In "washer" 

When there is no initial consonant sound before this vowel, 
the letter £ is written: rj_. The £ tel Is you how to pronounce 
the 1? It doss not stand for a separate sound. The whole 
syllable Is one prolonged /r/ sound. 

Everywhere else, J_ stands for the "standard" /!/, as In 
"Tahiti 


1 
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A fine! may also constst of a vowel <ol lowed by a consonant, 
either /n/* or /ng/ lor /r/, but this has a rather different 
status 5 , Here are examples of all the ways the vowels presented 
thus far can combine with /n/ and /ng/: 

as In "Ontario' 1 
/a/ as In "Ms" + /ng/ 
as In "fuin," "chicken/' 
as In "I ung " 



("peace") 
("busy") 
("cent"3 
("cold") 



( "peop t e"1 
("bright") 
("milltary") 


as In "m ean " 

/!/ as In "am^no" t /ng/ 
/D/ + /n/ 


The analysis of /(In/ as simply /U/ plus /n/ will not always 
hold up. Especially when there Is no Initial* you may hear a 
weak vowel /e/ sneak In before the /n/ ( so that /EJn/ almost 
rhymes with /en/. 


There Is also a final written ong in which the o stands for 
a vowel very much tike /u/> Actually, it Is closer to the vowel 
sound In "goo_d" than to the vowel In "food." 

I 6ng ("dragon") /o/ as In "woman" + /ng/ 


There Is 
built-in /r/, 
tongue, as In, 

Sr 


one final In which the vowel /e/ is followed by 
pronounced with a strong curling back of the 
the English "her.," 

("asr") as In "ermine" 


a 


Other syllables which end 
the suffix For example; 

nar ("where") 


In /r/ have been formed by adding 
as in "Narcissus" 


*The consonant /n/ at the end of a syllable may sound a little 
like /ng/ when the next syllable starts with an /h/ or a vowel 
sound, as In hen hao , "very good," and Yan r Sn , "Yenan." Actually, 
however, this variant of /n/, pronounced wTtK the tongue not 
touching the roof of the mouth, Is quite distinguishable from 
/ng/, pronounced with the back of the tongue touching. Notice 
In the roman Izatton Van f 5n that an apostrophe shows which 
syl Sable the n_ belongs to. 
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In many cases, adding an /r/ suffix has a considerable effect on 
the final, knocking out an /n/ or /ng/ and changing the vowel, 
for example, (You wUl deal with these Instances on a case-by- 
case basis In the course.) The /r/ suffix Is most popular In 
the Peking dialect but Is one feature of that dialect that has 
not been widely accepted as a national norm. 


A final may also consist of a diphthong, that Is, a vowel 
followed by a weaker glide to the position of /E/ or /u/. 
(Simitar diphthongs exist In English.} There are four such 
finals: 


h il 

("sea") 

as 

mio 

("hair 1 *) 

3 5 

!e_l_ 

("tired”) 

as 

dSu 

("all '*) 

as 


In "Shanghai" " Mgh " 

in “Mao Tse-tung“mouth” 
In "lej_," "sl eigh ** 
in T, sojjj, ,T "d ough ” 


These diphthongs are best learned as units. If we look at the 
Individual letters, however, we notice that the letter o has a 
different sound value in ou_ than In ao_ and on p , and that" the 
letter e_ has a different sound value In e_i_ TFan In ©, en_, and eng . 


A final may also consist of any of the above types {vowel 
alone, vowel plus consonant, or diphthong) preceded by a medial, 
that is, by a weak version of one of the vowels /u/, /!/* and 
/U/. The medlals /u/ and /!/ are like the English semivowels 
written wand v_ In "wet” and ”yet“ and written u and I In 
"Jaguar ""and “onion.* 1 Finals starting with these three media Is 
are discussed In the next three summary sections. 


B, u Finals 

You have heard and seen the full vowel /u/ following an 
initial In the word bu , IT no,' T When the vowel does not follow 
an Initial, It IswrTTten wu . 

wu (“five 1 ') as In "ooze 1 * or ”woo 11 , 

As suggested by the English equivalents, you may or may not hear 
a /w/ sound before the /u/, 

A /w/ sound may also occur before other vowels at the 
beginning of s final. The sound Is written when It follows 
an Initial and w when It does not. (Since the sound Is a weak 
version of the vowel /u/, the sound will be called medial /u/.) 
In the following examples of finals which start with the medial 
/u/, soma have Initials and therefore use the u spelling. Some 
have no Initials and therefore use the w spellTng. 
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("speech") as In "quality' 1 

wo { " I fl ) as I n "wa I I ,r 

Notice that the letter o In wo and uo Is used for yet another 
vowel sound, roughly the voweT In the English word "saw^. The 
spelling U£ Is abbreviated to o after the initials written 
m, b, and f_ (the labial consonants, Involving the lips). The 
medTal sound Is still there, however, so that mo , "Ink, Is 
pronounced as'It It were spelled muo ■ 

("exchange' 1 ) as In "q uan t I ty , 11 " wan ," 11 J u a n 1 

('•kino") as In "Wong," /ua/ as In 

"quajTTT* + /ng/ 

("ask") as In "Owon ," " won " 

{There Is a very rare final wang ■ ) 

You would expect wen to be spelled uan after Initials, but it is 
abbreviated to un: hun . "mix up," You can still hear the vowel 
/e/, however, TTT© syllables written h le n and wfen rhyme, itotfce 
that the tone mark In hu£ has been sh I f ted to the only remaining 

vowei letter. 

H uj_t_ (name of a river) as In " Wai kiki ," " why " 

w&I {"stomach 11 ) as In " wei gh " 

Again, you would expect we I to be written u ej - after initials, 
but It Is abbreviated to ujj dul , "correct/*"" You can still bear 
the diphthong /el/, however. 'The syllables written dui and we 1 
rhyme. (There Is some Justification for this spelling. tn the 
high and Rising tones, this final does sound quite like the 
English pronoun "we," as the spelling ul would suggest.) Notice 
that the tone mark in dul has been shifted +o the fast available 
vowel letter. 


hu&n 



c. 

1 Finals 


You 

Initials 
When the 

have heard and seen the 
in the words n? , "you"? 
vowel does not follow an 

full vowel /i/ following 
mfn, "people"; and mfng, "bright, 1 ' 
Initial, it is written y1 ■ 

yt 

(""one 11 ) 

as In "east" or "yeast" 

y Tn 

("c1 oudy " ) 

as In "Yin (Yang") 


l ("win") 

/y/ + /Ing/ as in "sing" 
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As suggested by the English equivalents, you mey or may not hear 
a /y/ sound before the /!/ fn yt, You will usually hear a /y/ 
sound before the /E/ in yTn and yfng, and the vowel Itself Is 
more like the "short” Engl 1 sh vowel In "shi" and "sj_ng." 

A /y/ sound may also occur before other vowels at the 
beginning of a final. The sound Is written j_ when It follows 
an Initial and ^ when It does not. (Since +Fe sound Is a weak 
version of the vowel /t/, the sound wl11 be called medial'/!/,) 
h'i the following examples of finals which start with the medial 
/I/, some have initials end therefore use the I spelling. Soma 
have no Initials and therefore use the v_spellTng, 

V* ("tooth”3 as In " Ya maha," "yahoo 11 

V.S ("also") as in "ye I i ow" 

As you have seen, In the finals written e, an , and eng, the 
latter e stands for a vowel like the e In "chicken. 1 ^Notice that 
! n the final written ^e or Je the letter e_ stands for a vowel 
like ■'he £ in "hen." (Th i s"T s the seme vowel sound © stands for 
In the diphthong written e_[_, In other words, an I oF y In the 
final means that e stands for the vowel of "hen."7 

n I a n * ("year’ 1 ) as In "yen" 

In this final written Tan or ysn it the letter a has an exceptional! 
sound value, essentially the vowel In the EngTlsh word "hen.” 


yang 

(["Yin fcj Yang") 

hi 

as 

+ 

I n 

/a/ as In 
"Yonkers 11 

Yon^ 

("use") 

/y/ 

+ 

/o/ ss In 

yac 

("want") 

3S 

\ n 

11 yow ! Tl 

you 

("again") 

ns 

i n 

"yeomen" 


"Mss !T 4 /ng/; 
"woman" + /ng/ 


Yet again, you would expect the final you to be written iou after 
Initials, but It Is abbreviated to Iui I ID , "six." You can still 
hear the diphthong /ou/, however. U u and y6u rhyme. In the 
High and Rising tones this final does sound quite like the 
English pronoun "you," as suggested by the spelling Notice 

that the tone mark In I Iu has been shifted to the last available 
vowel letter. 


There Is a very rare final yaI , not shown In Display ]V, 


*BesIdes the historical reason for this spelling, there Is the 
reason that adding the suffix /r/ "brings back" a normal, 

" broad 11 /a/ vowe I . 
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0, u Finals 

The full vowel /U/ following an initial occurs Jn the 
sy i i ab I e n u i "women. 11 When It does not follow an i n I + 1 a I , it 
Is written yu , 

yU ("ratn’M no English equivalent 

yUn ("rhyme 1 ') /ii/ + /n/ 

You may or may not hear something like a /y/ sound before the 
Ztt/, which is pronounced with the tongue position of /!/ end 
the lip position of /u/. 


A weak version of the vowel /Li/, which will be called 
medial /U/, may occur before other vowels a? the beginning of 
a final. The sound Is written U_ when It follows an initial and 
v£ when It does not. One of the following examples of finals 
which start with the medial /u7 has an Initial; therefore the 
U spelling is used. The other example has no Initial, however; 
Therefore the yU_ spelling Is used, 

Jill {"definitely"! /U/ + /&/ as In "hen 1 ' 

Notice that the letter e in this final stands for a vowel sound 
like the one In the English word "hen, 11 as e_ does In the final 
$pel led ye or le and tn the final spel led e_i_, /ii/ has the same 
effect as /!/ because the same tongue position Is used to 
produce both. 

yUin ("garden 11 ) /if/ + /an/ as in the British 

"answer" 

Instead of rhyming this final with the final written a_n, some 
speakers rhyme yU5n with the final written yan or ian , using 
the vowel sound of the English "hen." 


II. INITIALS 


Each group of Initial consonants In the following summary 
sections (A through F) contains one consonant which is distinc¬ 
tively "aspirated" end one which Is distinctively "unasp1 rated. " 


The aspirated.consonants explode with a strong puff of 
atr. In English, the consonants written , t_, _k lor c, as In 
"cow," or a), and ch_ are lightly aspirated at the beginning of 
a word, as you can tell if you hold the back of your hand to 
your mouth while saying "pa. 11 These seme letters. Including 
the combination ch_, are used to roman l ie the distinctively, 
more strongly aspirated Chinese consonants. 
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Unasp]rated consonants explode without a puff of air* The 
English lightly aspirated consonants become unaspirated after 
/s/, as you can tell If you say 11 pa" and "spa" against the back 
of your hand. This is an automatic adjustment for English 
speakers, and It will take practice to learn to pronounce English 
aspirated consonants as a unasp I rated when there Is no /s/ to 
trigger the adjustment. 

J. 

English has a series of "voiced" consonants which are pro¬ 
nounced with vibration of the vocal cords. These include con¬ 
sonants written b_, d_, (as In both "Gary" and "Gerry" J, j_ (as 
in "Jerry' 1 !, anti z_. TKese same letters plus the combination zb_ 
are used to romanlze the unvoiced, distinctively unesplrated 
Chinese consonants. 

The consonants which are neither distinctively aspirated 
nor distinctively unaspirated are the ones which can be pro¬ 
longed, such as /s/, /!/, and /n/. 

So far consonants have been grouped In terms of the general 
manner in which they are produced* Now they will be grouped 
in terms of the tongue and lip positions used In producing them.- 


A. Initials m, b, p, f (Labial) 


These are 

p renounced 

In the positions suggested 

by the ■ 

! ^t+srs * 










min 


{"10,000" 

> 

as 

f n 

"ml|1" 




ban 


("lialf") 


as 

\ n 

"bSIt," 

but 

not 

voiced 



("d1v1 de ,T 

) 

as 

f n 

"£.! 1 { 

but 

more 

.a 

asp t rated 

£an 


{"cooked 

rice") 

as 

in 

•f\ t l« 




These Initials 

are never followed 

by 

the 

med1 a i 

l u/ i 

or by 

the 

vowe[ or 

mod 1 a 1 

/U/, Additionally 

> hi 

Is never 

fo11 owed 

by the 

vowel or 

med1 a 1 

/!/. (See 

D t s p lay 

! V 

.) 





B., 

Initials n, d, t, 

1 (A 1veolar) 


•m 



These are 

pronounced 

in the positions suggested 

by the 

I etters. 










n_a 


("that") 


as 

i n 

"nl 1" 




da 


("big") 


as 

E n 

" il 11," 

but 

unvoiced 

t5 


("he") 


as 

f n 

"till," 

but 

more 






asp 1 rated 

. r 



J_3 


{"pu It") 


as 

In 

"Li 1 " 
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/D/ and / + / are never fo Moved by the vowel or medial / Cf / - /N/ 

and /1/ are the only Initials which may be followed either by 
the vowel or media! /u/ or by the vowel or medial /uf. (See 
Display IV, ) 


C, Initials g, k, h (Velar] 


These are pronounced In the positions suggested by the 
ietters. 


a> 

(”p 1 see" ) 

as 

1 n 

r, a T 11 *" 

but 

unvo1ced 

k& 

(*' lesson 1 ' ) 

as 

t n 

" k 111,” 

but 

more aspirated 


< M w1 th"> 

as 

1 r= 

!, h1 M /' 

but 

harsher 

These Initials 

are never followed 

by 

the 

vow©1s 

and 

med ! a 1 s /1 / 

and /u/, (See 

Display IV.) 







D. Initials z, c, s (Dental, or /s/ Position) 


These are 

pronounced as 

E ndIcated 

by the English equivalents. 

ZSng 

(surname) 

as 

1 n 

"bet^, lr but 

unvo E ced 

C$ng 

(surname) 

as 

I rt 

"bets, 11 but 

more aspirated 

Sing 

(surname} 

as 

i n 

"Bes^," but 

stronger 


To an English speaker, the spelling £ Is only suggestive, and 
the spelling £ is quite arbitrary. Tike the velars Ug/, /k/, 
/h/), these initials are never followed by the vowels and medials 
i\l and /U/, (Display IV) 

As mentioned previously, the tetter j_ after these /s/- 
posltion sounds stands for a vowel with the tongue as close 
as possible to the /s/ position. 


E, Initials zh> ch f sh, r (Retroflex, or /r/ Position) 

These are pronounced as Indicated by the English equivalents, 
but with the tongue strongly curled back towards the position 
for /r/. 


Zh Sflg 

(surname) 

as in Ja w , 1: 

but unvoiced 

Chffng 

(surname) 

as In "chaw* 
asp 1raTed 

1r but more 

ShSng 

(surnarrte) 

as in ' F Shaw" 


rang 

( T, a| low" ) 

as in "raw" 



■ ■ ii 

-i ■' 
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Like the velars £/g/, /k/, /h/) and dentals Uzl , /c /, /s/), 
these Initials are never followed by the vowels and medlals /!/ 
and /U/, (Display I V 3 

Some speakers pronounce /r/ with a certain amount of frlc- 
llon so that It Is somewhat like the /s/ sound in "measure. 1 ' 
Notice "’hat the unfamiliar zh spelling Is only suggestive. The 
letter £ after a consonant TTTd 1 cates a pronunciation In the /r/ 
posItIon, 

As mentioned previously, the letter l_ after these /r/- 
position sounds stands for a vowel which Is a prolonged /r/. 


F * initials j_, cu (Palatal, or /!/ Position ? 

These are pronounced as indicated by the English squlva- 

Isnts, but with the tongue pushed forward towards the position 
for /!/. 


£1 5ng 

(surname) 

as In "j#$p," but unvoiced 

2J3n g 

(surname) 

as In ’’cheap, 11 but more 
asp I rated 

XI fng 

(surname) 

between the /sh t of IT sheep" 
and the /s/ of ’ , £eep ir 

The palatals are followed only by 
and /iji/, (See Display IV.) Pay 
spellings £ and x, since they are 
of English, ” 

the vowels and medlals /!/ 
particular attention to the 
quite arbitrary to speakers 


Ws+h the palatals, this survey of the consonants Is com 
pitted. Let’s summarize the relationship between groups of 
consonants and the different sound values of the letter I: 


AFTER 


WHICH ARE PRO¬ 
NOUNCED WITH 


THE TONGUE 


/ 1/ IS PRONOUNCED 

V T tTVt T HE T O N G U E— 


AS IN THE 



/z/, /c / t 

In the /s / 

close to the /%/ 

ST 

/ s/ 

pos111 on 

posIt Ion 

/zh/, 

close to the 

!n the /r/ 

ShT 

/oh/, 

/sh/, £ 

/r/ position 

posItt on 


any other 

In any other 

in the 11 standard’ 11 

XT 

Initial, 

I 

pos111 on 

/I/ pos111 on 
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SENTENCE INTONATION 

In the previous discuss!on of different levels of syllable 
stress end their effect on the pitch patterns of the tones, you 
were concerned only with words pronounced in isolation, as If 
read from a list. Usually, of course, words are strung together 
In utterances. Then, the rules of relative stress apoly over 
longer uninterrupted stretches which have a generally speeded-up 
tempo end narrowed, lowered pitch range. 

In the following example, notice the shrinkage of the pitch 
patterns and the overall lowering. The surname and given r. a me 
together have the stress pattern of a single word--wlth normal 
stress on the first syllable, lighter stress on the middle 
syllable, and heavier stress on the last syllable. 



In addition to these automatic effects of stringing words 
together, deliberate effects of sentence Intonation single out 
for attention particular parts of a sentance or Indicate how a 
whole sentence Is to be understood. 

Normally, a surname will carry more Information than a 
following title and, thus, will be given greeter emphasis by 
heavier stress. 
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'he subordinate status of the title Is shown by the fact that It 
Is often pronounced wl+h no fuM tone* 



T3 shI Hu Xl3o- -J1e. 


Mors genera!!y, the key word or phrase in any sentence may 
be emphasized by heavy stress. 



Here, the stress on the negative marker bij_ emphasizes to someone 
that he is wrong to think that he has Identified Miss Hd. 


With the exception of words that are emphasized, words in 
rapid normal speech may seem to have lost the tones you are 
working so hard to learn. But don’t fee! cheated. In the first 
place, the words are seldom really monotone; there is probably 
something there to hear. (When you are doing the talking, it is 
better to risk being overly precise, since only the fiuent 
speaker has the right to mumble.3 In the second place, these 
words are going to be emphasized sometimes* and then you con f t 
fudge. 

The use of stress to single out for attention particular 
parts of sentences fs basicaliy the same in Chinese and EnglIsh, 
The only major difference to keep In mind Is that in Chinese 
stress exaggerates the pitch pattern of a tone. Stress does not 
give the syllable a falling pitch pattern, as In English, Be 
careful not to turn your stressed Chinese syllables Into Fal Mno¬ 
te ne syllables. 
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There Is considerably more difference between Chinese and 
English In the use of Intonation patterns to Indicate how whole 
sentences ere to be understood. In English, intona ion p- ern_, 
are most noticeable at the ends of sentences. The typ i ca.^pat¬ 
tern Is a drop at the end of the sentence, used -or mosi_ ..ste- 
merits and for'most questions with question words like wno or 

"what." 

! 1 m Dan Isi King. s 
Who are you? % 

The most common exception to this typfca? pattern In English 
is a rise st the end of the sentence, used for most questions 
that can be answered "yes" or "no." 

Are you Mr. Klng?^ 

You're Mr, King? A 

Who em.M/ fmeanlng "You're asking 

who 1 am?") 

in the lest two examples, only the rising intonation shows that 
these ere "echo questions* 1 calling for yes/no answers. 


in Chinese, the typical intonation pattern--+he pattern for 
most statements--is the one we have already presented: the 
sequence of tones, modified by stress, with a faster tempo and 
a narrower, lower pitch range than for words In Isolation, 

You will have to fight your natural tendency as a speaker 
of English to end statements with a drop In pitch, A High tone 
remains a High tone; a Rising tone remains a Rising tone; and a 
Low tone, with Its rising tall, remains a Low tone, even at the 
end of a statement. Do not change -hem into Fa! I!ng tones. 

The most common exception to this typical Chinese Intona¬ 
tion pattern Is a slightly raised sequence of tones, used for 
most questions. Unlike the English rising Intonation, the 
Chinese raised Intonation produces higher-then-norma I p:tch 
throughout the sentence and Is used for questions with question 
words, as well as for yes/no questions. 

in the following two sentences, only the difference between 
raised Intonation and normal intonation signals that “he first 
is a yes/no question and the second a statement. 
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(You're fIne7) 



W5 h ao - 
(I'm fine*! 


Mow let's compere the Intonation of a question-word ques¬ 
tion with Its answer: 



NT shl ndlguo rln? W& shl Mlfguo rln. 

(What's your nationality?) (I'm an American.) 


Another Chinese Intonation pattern lowers the pitch through¬ 
out the sentence* often giving the voice a breathy quality rather 
like a sigh. This pattern Is used for "echo questions," which 
are used to verify what has been said. Let's compare a normal 
question (raised Intonation) and an "echo question' 1 (lowered 
Intonatlon)i 



NT JtTng Wing ma? 
(Is your surname Wang?) 



([You say] your surname Is 
King?) 
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in discussing these three Chinese Intonation patterns, the 
point has repeatedly been made that they affect the general pitch 
level of the whole sentence. However, there are noticeable In¬ 
tonations! features at the ends of sentences. These are parti¬ 
cularly noticeable when the last syllable Is In the Neutral tone. 
In fact, the marker a has no reel meaning or grammatical function 
of its own, merely serving as a carrier of various final pitch 
contours which affect meaning. There ere also cases where a 
final syllabi© with full tone Is extended to carry one of these 
final pitch contours. 

Together with Interjections and the various pause markers 
which punctuate sentences, these Intonatlonal devices provide 
much of the expressiveness of Chinese speech. Keep listening 
for them. 
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APPENDIX I: LIST OF INITIALS 


PtnyTn 

Roman IzatI on Nearest English Equivalent 


b 

,T b_l ! ! , 11 

but unvoiced 

c 

" b e ts_, ' T 

but more aspirated 

oh 

M £h, e w >" 

but more aspirated and In ft/ position 

d 

"d 1 i l 

but unvoiced 

f 

" n J i » 


9 

T, £t i i p " 

but unvoiced 

h 

T, h_i SI," 

but harsher 

j 

Meep/' 

but unvoiced and In /I/ position 

k 

H kf Up" 

but more aspirated 

1 

"LI 1" 


m 

"ml 1 1 * 


n 

" nj 1 n 


P 


but more aspirated 

q 

"cheap, 

,f but more aspirated and In /!/ position 

r 

"raw, 11 

but with tongue curled back more 

s . 

"Bess, ,f 

but stronger 

sh 

"Shaw, ” 

but In /r/ position 

t 

"t1II," 

but more aspirated 

w 

(See Append 1 x ll r List of Finals.) 

X 

between 
"seep * Tl 

the /sh/ of 11 sheep'' and the /s/ of 
but In /1/ position 

y 

(See Appendix II, List of Finals.) 

i 

'' b e ds, 11 

but unvoiced 

zh 

"Jaw," 

but unvoiced and In It/ position 
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APPENDIX 11: LIST OF FINALS 


PTnyTn 

R Q fits l~: 1 z a t I O R 

■ III ■ ■ ■ I — 

a 

a I 

an 

eng 

ao 

ar 

3 
8 1 
en 
eng 
er 

I (after s f 
c) "" 

(after £, 

ch, s_h_ 3 
(el sphere) 

I a 
i an 
1 ang 
t ao 
I e 
i n 
1 ng 


Spe iling 

Nearest English Equivalent without + l3i 
"Ma" 

’'Shanghai," 11 h Igh" 

" On t a r I o" 

"Ms" + /ng/ 

(T Wa£ Tse-tung," "mouth" 

"Mare Issus" 

’'Adeline" 

" I ej_, Ir "sl eigh " 
ifgn"ch1cksn" 

»i ung " 

"ermtne" 

"Jist" (/s/ position) 


"washer" (/r/ position) 

r 1 

" B1 k I n P 1 



y i 

"Yamaha, 11 

"yahoo , " 

"^ocht" 

y 3 

"yan" 


1 

yen 

/y/ + "Me" 

+ /ng/, 

"Yonkers" 

yang 

"yqfr 1 Tl 


u 

y ao 

lf ys_( 1 ow 11 



ye 

"mean" 



y i n 

*s 

"amino 11 + 

/ng/ 


y Ing 
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PTnyTn 

Romanization 

Nearest English Equivalent 

Spe1Iing 

w 1 thout Initial 

l ong 

/y/ + "woman" t /ng/ 

yang 

lu 

"yaoma n H 

+ 

you 

0* 

"waj 1" 


ong 

" worn an" + /ng/ 


O LI 

"soul 11 


14* * 

" Bud a p e s t " 

wu 

U5 

"quaj i ty ,T 

wa 

ua 1 

"Waikiki," "why" 

wa E 

uan** 

"quantity," "Juan" 


uang 

"Wong, 11 "quaj tty" + /ng/ 

weng 

ul 

"weigh" 

wel 

un** 

"Owen," "won" 

wen 

UO 

11 waj r 

wo 

u** 

(no English equivalent; pro¬ 
nounced with the tongue In 
the /1/ position and the tips 
fn the /u/ position, simul¬ 
taneous 1 y.) 

ytl 

Uan** 

/£J / + "Ontario" 

yUgn 

(]©** 

/il/ + "hen" 

y Qe 

(Jn** 

mi + /n/ 

ytfn 


* Abbreviation of /uo/ after labials m, b_, £, and f_, 

**/U/, /Dan/, /tie/, and /tin/ are spelled u_ ( uan , us , and un 
respectively after j_, a_, x, and 
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NUMBERS (MUM) 


INTRODUCTION 

The ability to use the Chinese number system may be one 
of the most useful skills you will acquire during this course. 
The Numbers resource module Introduces the Chinese numbers 
from zero through 99,999 and ordinal numbers. 

The essential part of this module consists of the 
Numbers <MUM) tapes and the accompanying displays and 
exercises in the workbook section of this module. The 
workbook text Is followed by a summary section. 

You should work through at least the first four tapes, 
which Introduce the numbers up -to 100, while you are study¬ 
ing the Orientation Module, These tapes Include some work 
on pronunciation. Working with numbers offers an excellent 
opportunity to build up fluency and accuracy of pronuncia¬ 
tion without having to learn a lot of new vocabulary. 

NUM tapes 5 and 6 are Intended to be used with the 
second half of the Money Module, where higher numbers are 
used in banking situations. However, because tapes for the 
resource modules are as self-contained as possible, you may 
use them at any time with a minimum of reference to other 
components of the course. 
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TAPE 1 WORKBOOK (NUMBERS 1-6) 


i 

DISPLAY I 


1 

yt 

4 

s\ 

2 

er 

5 

wu 

3 

sSn 

6 

t I u 


Exarc l so 


A._ _ 

l 3 2 A 


B. 

4 13 2 


C,_ 

2 ! 4 3 




4 3 12 


3 2 14 


Exercise 2 

A. 1243 0. 342 i C. 1324 D. 4132 E, 2431 


t. 
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Ex© rc tse 3 


A.__ 

12 5 6 



3 5 4 6 


16 5 3 




5 2 4 6 


5 6 2 5 


Exercise 4 

A. 5315 B. 5362 C. 1645 D. 2564 


E, 6135 
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TAPE 2 WORKBOOK (NUMBERS 7-10 and 0) 


1 

DISPLAY f 


1 

yt 

6 

I lil 

2 

or 

7 

qT 

3 

sffn 

B 

b£ 

4 

si 

9 

j 1 u 

5 

WLt 

10 

sh f 


0 ling 


Exercise 


A.__ 

5 7 6 8 




8 7 13 


2 1 




4 7 5 8 


8 6 7 5 


txarcise 2 

A. 8765 B. 7843 C, 71 57 D. 2867 E. 


5868 
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Exercise 3 


A,_ 

7 6 5 6 

B. 

13 5 7 

c. 

4 3 B 7 

0. 

4*- 

5 6 4 2 

€ * 

7 0 8 7 



Exercise 4 

A. __ 

9 0 0 9 

8. 

% 

7 9 8 0 

c. 

9 0 8 7 

0. _ 

5 9 0 6 

E- 

4 0 3 9 



Exercise 5 

A, S 790 a. 

1939 

C. 4096 

D. 2005 

E. 7980 

Exercise 6 

A. 

17 7 6 

B, 

14 9 2 

■ 

c. 

mmm - ■ ski -+-* 

10 6 6 


D._ E *_ 

16 2 0 19 2 9 
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TAPE 3 WORKBOOK (NUMBERS 11-99) 

p 

DISPLAY I 


L 1 

sh f yT 

20 

ersh f 

22 

&rsh1&r 

12 

sh f er 

30 

sinsh f 

33 

sinsh1 sin 

13 

shf sin 

40 

s' sh f 

44 

s') sh 1 si 

1 4 

51*1 F Si 

50 

wush r 

55 

vushTwu 

15 

sh f wu 

60 

1 f Osh f 

66 

lliishlllu 

16 

shfl tu 

70 

qTshf 

77 

qtsh1 qT 

1 7 

shfqT 

SO 

bisti f 

S3 

bishlbi 

1 B 

sltfbl 

90 

J 1 Qsh i 

99 

JfQshIJTQ 


19 shfjlu 


■f 
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Exercise 1 


I . 


! 2 


40 


30 


4 . 


S . 


16 


20 


6 . 


1 I 


7. 


a. 


70 


] 7 


9. 


10 * 


90 


! 4 


Exercise 2 


B5 

2 * 

17 

3 . 

44 

4. 

93 

5, 

38 

29 

7, 

70 

■a. 

e. 

26 

9, 

52 

to. 

61 
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TAPE 4 WORKBOOK (NUMBERS 1-99, REVIEW) 

Exercise I 


i . 3 

2. 

(6 


3, 

4 8 


4. 

70 

5, 

22 

6. 9 i 

7. 

34 


8 . 

59 


9. 

6 

10. 

30 

Efte rc Tso 2 











1 , 67 

2, 

12 


3. 

90 


4. 

54 

5. 

83 

6. 35 

7. 

26 


8, 

79 


9. 

40 

to. 

4 

Exercise 3 











I . 4 + 5 


2, 

3 

+ 6 


3. 

1 + 

2 

4. 

6 + 

5. 7 + 2 


6. 

9 

+ 7 


7. 

B + 

1 

0. 

5 + 


9. 3+9 SO. 4 + 4 


Exercise 4 


36 

2, 

4 [ 

3. 

72 

4. 

18 

5 , 

63 

9 4 

7. 

25 

8 * 

66 

9. 

52 

10. 

27 


Exercise 5 


t . 

2 [ 

+ 

10 

2. 

65 


10 

3. 

33 + 

10 

4, 

re + 

io 

5, 

59 

H - 

10 

6. 

74 

+ 

so 

7. 

42 + 

(0 

8. 

86 + 

10 

9. 

25 

+ 

10 

! 0. 

76 

+ 

to 
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TAPE 5 WORKBOOK (NUMBERS 100-999) 


DISPLAY I 


! 00 

yl ba 1 

600 

tiuba 1 

200 

1 ! ingbaT 
( 1 1angba1)* 

700 

qTbS 1 

300 

$Snba1 

900 

bSbSl 

400 

Sibil 

900 

i T wbS 1 
f j ! (5 b a 1) 

500 

wubi T 
{wuba1) 




DESPLAY 11 



140 

ylbit slsh f 

655 

t1uba1wush1wu 

222 

1 1 angba1 &rsh1er 
( \ ! angbft 1 &rshi er) 

747 

qTbiislshIqT 

■ 

56 ! 

wQba 111ush f yt 
(tfuhal1 Tush fyT> 

999 

jlQbtlJiushljiQ 
(JIubJSlJIBsM jUi) 


*RomanIzat I on in parentheses indicates tone changes. 
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Exercise i (Answers are 

i , 

on tape.) 

6. 





2 . 

4 

7. 





3. 

8. 





4. 

9. 





5, 

10. 





Exercise 2 






1. 630 2„ 543 

3. 2 24 

4 . 

468 

5. 

770 

6, 185 7. 852 

8. 292 

9. 

369 

10, 

987 



DISPLAY 111 




COLUMN 1 


COLUMN 2 

[04 

yl baf 1 f ngsl 

140 

yl bi 151 sh f 

202 

l 

1 i arsgba 1 ! f nger 
( 1 i engba 1 ( fnger) 

220 

1 iSiigbSlershf 
f 1 1 SngbS 1 Irsh f) 

405 

s T b 5 T3 f ngwu 

4 50 

slbe 1 wish 1 

603 

[ t uba. f [ i ngsSn 

630 

l t y bh IsSnshf 

709 

q T b a i f f n g j i D 

790 

q?baiJiush f 
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DISPLAY IV 


1 10 

ylba1yTsh1 

414 

si ba i y Tsh i si 

21 1 

! 1 angbi ! yTsh1 yT 
( 1 ! 3ngb3 i yTsh1yT) 

7 16 

qTbelytshi1 Su 

3 12 

sSnba i yTsir 1 er 

916 

JlubaTyTshlbS 
CJ 1 LibS lyTsh 1 bSD 


DISPLAY V 




i r i 

2! 2 



121 

222 



131 

232 



Exercise 3 


1 . 

SOI 


2, 

1 10 


3. 

1 1 1 

4 . 

270 


5, 

306 


6, 

4! 0 


7 . 

555 

8. 

90! 


9 , 

613 

JT 

10. 

220 


1 1 . 

612 

12. 

721 

■ 

Exerc1se 

4 









1 . 

909 


9! 9 

99 1 



6. 414 

441 


444 

2 * 

74 1 


747 

774 



7. 200 

208 


260 

3. 

203 


2 13 

230 



8, 5 15 

525 


55 1 

4 . 

3 i E 


313 

33! 



9. 806 

866 


881 

3 , 

602 


612 

£21 



E0. 101 

1 90 


1 1 9 

Answers 
5. 602 

to 

Exercise 4i 

6, 444 7, 

1 „ 919 
206 

2, 74] 

8. 525 

3. 230 
9. 800 

4, 31 I 
10. NO 
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TAPE 6 WORKBOOK {NUMBERS 1,000-99,999) 


■ 

DISPLAY I 


1 ,000 

y 1 q I Sri 

6,000 

liuqlSn 

2,000 

liangq15n 

7,000 

q Tq i 9tl 

3,000 

5 5 n. q 1 5 n 

8,000 

bSqi5n 

4,000 

sl qiSn 

9,000 

jluqlSn 

5,000 

WUQlSn 




DISPLAY fl 

1,246 y^qiannangbSislshllig 
3,575 s3rtq \ B'nwubi i qTsh ! wu 
6,750 Muq i 3nqTb5 1 wij s h f 

fc 


Exercise I 


! . 

5,555 

2. 

3,690 

3. 

1,200 

4. 

6,455 

5, 

2,699 

6 . 

7,131 

7 . 

4,256 

8. 

9,742 

9 . 

8,329 

10 . 

2,974 
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Exercise 2 


1 , Mil 

2. 7, 

t 1 7 

3, 2,210 

4 , 

6,6 16 

5. 4,912 

6, 9, 

! 1 5 

7. 3,813 

8, 

5,419 


DISPLAY III 


COLUMN I 


COLUMN 2 


1,001 

vlo T 5n1f nqyT 

1,10 1 

2,002 

1langqiSnIfnger 

2,202 

6,005 

11uq15nlf nqwQ 

6,605 

7,007 

qTq f 5n 1 t ng_qT 

7,707 

9,009 

j 1 u q1 S n11nqi1 u 

9,909 


yl q 15ny1 bS > I » n_g_v T 
I 11ngq1Sn!i5ngfca I if nge r 
iiuq15n!iuba T If ngw u 
qtq1SnqTbai \ fqqq T 
HualBn i IHb>! l fnqJ I 


Exercise 3 

I . _ 

2 ._ 

}. _ 

4. 


6. 

7. 

6 . 

9. 



10 , _ 

(Answers are on page 6S.5 
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Exercise 4 


i. 

2. 

I ,202 

3. 

4,007 

4, 

6,500 

5 . i it 

6 . 

I,4E0 

7. 

9,704 

a. 

2,002 


9 , 5,330 iO. 2,222 


DISPLAY IV 


l! 0,000 

i 

y i wan 

6» 0,000 

* 

!1uwan 

2\ 0,000 

t E angwan 

?|0,000 

q f wan 

1 

3* 0,000 

1 

sSnwa n 

p 

8* 0,000 

i 

bawan 

4' 0,000 
* ' 

si wan 

9,0,000 

j 1 Swan 

5‘ 0,000 

wuwan 




Exercise 5 


E . 

2 , 




S. 


4 . 


9. 


5 


10 . 


(Answers are on page 68,5 
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Exercise 6 


1, 

82,!39 

2. 

45,365 

3. 

2[ ,540 

4 . 

69,23 I 

5. 

93,537 

6. 

14,610 

7. 

57,442 

S. 

38,793 

9. 

76,818 

30. 

28,954 







COLUMN 1 

t,0001 

y ? wan 1 \ n gvT 

1,00t3 

y f wan ffngyTs 

1,0111 

yfwanl fnqylb 
y T s h S y T 


DISPLAY V 



! ,0001 

hlyT 

!,1001 

SI- 

1,1101 


COLUMN 2 

yfwinlf ngyT 

y f wa n y'q 3 5 r I'n gyT 

yI winy'q I3ny1b a i - 
\'ng yT 


Exercise 7 

I . _ 

2 ,_ 

3. _ 

4. _ 

5. 


6 , _ 

7. _ 

a. _ 

9. _ 

to. _ 

(Answers are on page 68.) 
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Exercise 8 


30,015 

2. 46,002 

1 

3. 70,005 

4, 22,201 

54,003 

6. 30,009 

7. 27,006 

a. to,055 

62 ( OOS 

■ 

10, 90,509 




DISPLAY VI 



No. 42 Da 1T 

J15 S1sh1erhao 



No, 36 DatT 

J IS SSnsh f1Tuhao 



Exercise 9 


1 . 

No, 4 2 

Pan 

Street 

2. 

No. 36 

Da j T 

Street 

3. 

No. 29 

OUT 

Street 

4. 

No. 63 

Da 1 T 

Street 

5. 

No. 84 

Da t T 

Street 
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ANSWERS TO TAPE 6 EXERCISES 


Exercise 3 


r 

1 ■ 

1,00! 

6. 

4,008 

2. 

1,101 

7. 

9,616 

3. 

6,505 

8. 

3,403 

4, 

7,001 

9. 

5,50! 

5. 

3,810 

10, 

6,006 

Exercise 

5 

A 


t , 

11,111 

6, 

85,215 

2 . 

52,520 

7, 

23,310 

3. 

78,234 

8. 

67,490 

4. 

92,467 

9. 

34,843 

5, 

Exerc1$e 

45,738 

7 

90. 

29,672 

1 , 

20,00} 

6 * 

84,206 

2 . 

40,0(0 

1 . 

60,009 

3, 

33,001 

8. 

59,003 

4, 

70,60 f 

9. 

10,050 

5, 

98,015 

[0. 

20,505 
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SUMMARY 



The 

C h Jne5e 

system of numbers 

Is simple 

and predictable. 

You 

may 

find It more 

regular than 

the number 

system 

In English 

Hera 

a re 

the numbers 

l to f 0 p f us 

zero: 




v r 

< i > 


wu { 5} 


Jfu 

(9) 


er 

(2} 


llu (6) 


sh f 

( 10) 


s5n 

(3) 


q T (7) 


1 i ng 

f 0 5 


\ 

S i 

(4) 


bS (8) 





The 

numbers 

11 

through 19 are 

formed with the 

word for 

f U t 

sh f, 

fo Jlowed 

by 

the words for 

t through 

9: 




sh f y? 

(in 

Sh ? si 

f|4) 

sh Iqf 

(17) 


Shier 

< 1 2 > 

Sh f wu 

(15) 

sh f b5 

(IS) 


sh1sSn 

(13) 

s h f M u 

(16) 

sh fj IQ 

(19) 

You can see 
addition: 10 

that the 
+ 1 , etc 

system for 

m 

forming M 

through 19 

resembies 

of 

the 

The number 20 Is 
10 are formed with 
word for 10, shl: 

1 1tere 1 1 y 
the words 

“two +ens. M All the multiples 
for 2 through 9 followed by 


ersh f 

(20) 

wush f 

(50) 

t>3sh f 

(80) 


sSnshI 

(30) 

11 ushf 

( 60 ) 

j 1 ush f 

(90) 


si sh f 

(40) 

q Ts h I 

(70) 




You can see that this system resembles mu 11IpIlcatfon: 2 x !0, 
etc. 


The remaining numbers 

up to 100 

are 

formed by combinIno 

these „two systems. For example, to 

form 

the word for 21, 


first multiply. 

M two tens f 

Ir and then 

add 

the word for 1. 


ersh1yT 

(2 1 > 

si sh 1 j 9 u 

(49) 

I 1 ush1qT 

(67) 

ersh1bS 

(2 S) 

s} s h 1 y T 

(41 ) 

qTsh1 si 

(74) 

SeTn s h T er 

(32) 

wushisfn 

(53) 

bSsh II i ii 

(86) 

£ S n s hlliu 

(36) 

wushIb? 

(58) 

j lush 1er 

(92) 

sish 1 wu 

(45) 

1 1 u s h i wfi 

(65) 

J I u s h f j I u. 

(99) 

Notice that shT, 

10 , loses 

its tone 

in the examples above 

l 
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NJM MODULE 


HUNDREDS 


Multiples of fOO are formed Tn the same way as multiples 
of lOt the words for 1 through 9 fo!lowed by the word for 
"hundred," -Pel. 


y 1 ba I 

MOO) 

si 65 1 

(400) 

qtba I 

(700) 

1 I angbai 
(j l^ngbe1) 

(200) 

wu ba i 
Cwuhai) 

(500) 

b 3 b 3 I 

(800) 

sSnbaI 

(300) 

1 f uba 1 

(600) 

jiubai 

(jiubai) 

(900) 


Notice that the word for I , yT_, occurs before - bS I t although 
It was not used before 10, shT. Note also the different word 
for 2 used when forming the hundreds« In the numbers 2, 12, 
and all numbers containing 2 up to 100, fe_r_ Is used, Liang - 
Is used with hundreds. 


When forming numbers with "hundred," remember that some 
of the numbers from S through 9 change tone before the Low 
tone of -bii, Yt (I) changes from a High tone to a Falling 
tone, L|5ng (2), wu_ (5 5, and J I u £9) change from Low tones 
to Rising tones. 


y T y ' b a I 

Ming- I t £ n g b a I ( ! iangbai ) 

wu wubaI (wubi i) 

jlu Jiubai fjIuboI ) 

The numbers I through 9 after the hundreds bring up e 
special point when there Is no number in the tens place: 


zero, 1 fng. Is used 

to mark 

that place. 


ylbillIngyT 

MOM 

j lubil1fng11 u 

(606) 

1 I iftgbil1f nger 

(202) 

qTbi1 1 f ngql 

(707 ) 

{ l 1 ingbi11Inger) 


bffbi1lf ngbS 

(808) 

sSnbaJ1ingsSn 

(303) 

jlGbil l fngjlu 

£909) 

slbil11ngsl 

wubS 1 1Ingwu 
(wuba111ngwu) 

(404 ) 

(505) 

(Jiubai1f ngj1u 5 



- , i 

When numbers In the teens follow the hundreds, yT Cl) Is 
Inserted before the word for 10, shI . To understand why this 
Is necessary, you need to distinguish between the numbers 1 
through 9 and the numbers which label a group of numbers--mo re 
specifically, which label a power of 10, such as "ten," sh t , 
"hundred," - be i , end so on. The rule is that two numbers 
which ere labels for other numbers (such as - ba1 and shI ) 
cannot occur one after the other-. Therefore, ^_T Is added 
before sh! In the numbers M0 through 119, 
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y 1 baiy Tsh s 

U 10) 

wubSly T s h 1wu 

(515) 

1 langbSlylshlyT 

(zin 

bEbilyTshllfu 

(316) 

siba I yTsh1er 

(4123 

, sffnbaiyTshIqT 

(317) 

j fubalyTshlsSn 

(913) 

! lEfbatyTshlbS 

(6 1 B) 

qTbiiyTsbisl 

(7 [4 ) 

ylbilyTshlj l u 

(119) 

The High tone of ^changes to a Falling tone before the 
tone of -bai but does not change before shf, as you wou i 
expect, TFe tone of Is usually affected by any tone 

follows, but this case Is an exception. 

The remaining numbers 

In the hundreds are formed 

r e g u 1 a r 1 y . 




ylbilbash! j 1 Q 

(1393 

1 l&bilsIshlqT 

(647) 

1 iSngbalershler 

(2223 

qtba1s3nsh111u 

(736) 

sffnbSIs)sh I Mu 

(346) 

b Ebi1q Ts h J j 1 G 

(979 3 

sibS ! bSsh1 

£4 BO) 

J I gb^ 11 1ush f er 

(962) 

wubSfsfnshlyT 

(53!) 




THOUSANDS 


The word for ’'thousand' 1 Is - qTSn . The thousands are 
formed fn the same way as the hundreds ( 

(I,0003 IluqlSn 

(2,000) qtqI3n 

(3,000) b£q!3n 

( 4,000 3 jluqlSn 

(5,000) 

Notice that 2 Es I f %ng - and that the High tone of yt_ changes 
to a Falling tone before the High tone of - q15n . 


ylq TSn 
!IangqI5n 
sSnqI3n 
si q i 5n 
wuqi 3 n 


( 6 , 000 ) 

(7,000) 

( 8 , 000 ) 

(9,000) 


Rules concerning tone changes and use of yT_and ling for 
numbers In the hundreds also apply to numbers In the thousands 


V1 q15n PIngbfsh M ! u 
IiSngqieniiangbalershf 
wuql^nllubalytshl 
b5qISny1baiI 1ngwu 
j tuq \Sn) fngyTshIqT 


Ci,0S6) 
( 2 , 220 ) 
(5,6103 
£8,105) 
(9,017) 



























num module 


The use of I Tng is expanded in numbers as large as 
thousands. The word ling can stand for two or more adjecenl 
zeros. This use is sTOlar to the English "and" In "one 
thousand end one 11 ( l, 00 I) t 


ylqign 1Inq yT (I ,001) 

I: 1 anqq I 3n I I nq er (2,002? 
s 5 n q13 n Iing s?n (3, 003) 
slqign ifng sT (4,004) 


IiuqTSn l Tng fI u (6 , 006) 
otoiSn l fnq qt (7,007) 

b3q a gn I Vng bS (6,008) 

i iuqign I fnq jiu £9,009) 


wuqI 3 n I f ng wu (5 , 0 0 5 ) 

Seemingly, this expansion of the meaning a 1 '' j_fnj t could lead 
to confusion, but compare the following: 


ytq Iffnsl b3It f ngliu £1,406) 
y 1 q NTn I I ngsl sh M I u £!,046) 
ylqIVnIf ng1! u (I,006) 

ylqlSniingllush! CI,060) 


The remaining numbers In the thousands are formed 
reguI arI y . 

j luqiSn1iSngbelqTshtbff (9,278) 
qTq13ns5nbalyTshlyT 17,31!) 

stqtSnwubfilfcrshler (4,522) 

HingqTJnylba11 TushIsffn (2,163) 


TEN THOUSANDS 


The word 

for "ten thousand" 

Ts -wen. 


y T wan 

(10,000) 

9 Iuwan 

£60,000) 

1 1 Sngwan 

(20,000) 

qf wan 

(70,000) 

sSnwan 

(30,000} 

bawan 

(80,000) 

s! vb n 

(40,000) 

■ 1 V % 

jiuwan 

(90,000) 

wu wS n 

(50,000) 




Notice that the 1 numbers yT_, cT, and _b£ change from High tones 
to Rising tones before the Fa f I Ing tone of - w&n , 

The rules for hundreds and Thousands also app^y to ten 
thousands: I) The word I I5ng- £2) Is used with - wan . 

2) Numbers which label a position cannot occur one right after 
another. 3) The word ling can stand for two or more adjacent 
zeros in a number, 

HP 

j luwenerqlS'nsSnbalsishi 1 iii (92,346) 

!IangwenerqIffnerbaIershIer (22,222) 
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NUM MODULE 


b £wan I f ng b? (6 0,00 8) 

bawan l fng bSghfbg (6 0,O B8) 

bSwanjJ_n_g_b5ba. t bSsh I b5 (SO_,880) 

In the first two examples a_r Is used for 2 when it Is not the 
first digit In a number.* The second example clearly shows 
that native speakers may start off with Ii£ng - and then switch 
to er , 

Numbers In the ten thousands bring out a characteristic 
of the Chinese number system which Is truly different from the 
English system of numbers. Traditionally, Chinese numbers 
were written with the comma to the left of the fourth digit. 

I l&ngwanwuqllnwubaisUnshlI I u 2*5536 

bSwantluqlSnqtbaisIshlqT 8,6747 


ORDINAL NUMBERS 


Like the cardinal numbers, ordinal numbers In Chinese are 
also easily and regularly formed. The word for "number," dl- 
(in the sense of ''number t lf > may be placed before any cardinal 
number to make It an ordinal number. 


dl y T 

("number 

It 

3 > 

"first") 

dl er 

("number 

2/' 

"second") 

dl SsTn 

("number 

3/* 

"th1rd") 

dl si 

("number 

4," 

"fourth") 

dl wu 

£"number 

5, 11 

"f 1 fth") 

dll iu 

("number 

6," 

"sixth") 

d 1 a r s h f 

("twent1e+h" 

) 


The prefix d1 - must be followed by a unit number, 
number which is a label tor a group of numbers. For 

("ConeD hundredth") 


not by 
Instance: 


diylba I 

(not diban 

d 1 y 1 q i n 
(NOT dlqlSn) 


wan 
(NOT dtwan) 


("Cone!] thousandth' 1 ) 


("LoneT ten thousandth") 


Notice that this does 

dish I 
dlsh f y T 
d 1 s h T j I u 


NOT hold true for the numbers !0 to 
("number i 0, 11 "tenth") 

("number II/ 1 "eleventh") 
("number 19," "nineteenth") 


I 9 i 


n 
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There is also another word, - hao , which when used with a 
number refers to things in an order. Unlike the numbers used 
with dl-, the numbers with - hSo com© to be used as names for 
the things they refer to, as in addresses or dates* 

D&n J15 stshlerhao ("No. 42 D^H Street") 

SSnytle SSnshIyThio ("March 31st 1 ') 


SAYING NUMBERS ALOUD 


There ere two 
give the full form 
powers of 10. 

80,011 

I2,705 

70,009 

48,347 


ways to say numbers aloud. One way Is to 
of the number, including the labels for the 


bAwan!f ngyTshIyT 

yfw&nii SngqISnqTbSI 1fngwu 

qfw&n1fngji u 

slwinbSqlSnsBnbafsIshlqT 


the 


The other way 
labels for the 

00,0 M 

12,705 

70,009 

48,347 


Is to use "telephone style," 
powers of 10. 

bS~ l!ng-iIng-yT-yT 

yT-er-qT-If ng-wg 

qT-’Ing-!Ing-1fng-jiu 

si-bS-sSn-sl-qT 


leaving out 


There are two things to notice when reeding numbers "telephone 
Style," First of ait, since there is e slight pause between 
each number, the tone of a syllable Is not changed by the next 
syllable. Therefore, ali numbers are pronounced with their 
basic tones. Secondly, 1 Ing cannot stand for more than one 
zero (and Is repeated If need be), 

’’Telephone style" Is often used to Identify a year. The 
word for "year," -njAn, follows the numbers, 

yt-Jlu-wG-lfng-nlan (1950) 












CLASSROOM EXPRESSIONS (CE) 


CE t 

1. iho : 

2. Women sh&ng ke be. 

3. NT tTng wo shuO, 

4. Nl dong le ma? 

5. W<S bii d&ng. 

6. D5ng !e. 

7. Ql ng gSnzhe wo ;hu&. 

6. QTng nl zal shu3 ylcl, 

9. Dul I e . 

tO. Su dul. 

! I . w5 b£i zhTd&o. 

12. Shi shenme ylsf? 

13. Hao, women xl& ke ba. 

CE 2 

1* Wo met tTngqtngcbu. 

2. Wo you yfge went?, 

3. Ml sbgScuo le. 

4. NT do fetytn bu +a f hao, 

5. NT g5n +3’ shuC. 

6. Wang Dan fan, nT wen went I. 

7. Hu Melting, nl hutda. 


Good morning. 

Let's begin class. 

Listen to me say It. 

Do you understand now? 
i don't understand. 

I understand. 

Please repeat after me. 
Please say 11 age In. 

That's correct. 

That's not right. 

I don't know. 

What does it mean? 

Okay, class is over, 

l didn't hear clearly. 

I have a question. 

You said !+ wrong. 

Your pronunciation isn’t too 
good. 

You talk with him OR You 
tell It to him. 

Wang Danfan, you ask the 
quest Ions, 

Hu Mailing, you answer them. 
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CE 

MODULE 


B. 

QTng nl fBncheng 

ZhCngwen. 

9, 

ping nl ffncheng 

YTngw^n, 

10, 

QTno da yld!anr 
shuE. 

shBngyTn 

i 1 . 

QUng man yldlanr 

shuC, 

12, 

ZhSng L£oshT, nf 

n hao i 

13. 

Mf ngt15n j1. 


14, 

Car ZhSngwen zenme shuff? 


Please Translate it Into 
Ch inese. 

Pleas® translate It Into 
Eng Iish, 

Please talk a little louder. 


Please talk a little slower. 

Mr. {Teacher) Zhang, how are 
you? 

See you tomorrow. 

How do you say ri car !1 In 
Chlnese? 



TIME and DATES (T&D) 


INTRODUCTION 

Ji 

This resource module summarizes and supplements core 
module presentations involving dates end time. Time and 
Dates (T&D) tapes I and 2 cover dates (year, month, day of 
the month, day of the week, and such expressions as "next 
week" and "yesterday 1 '), TiD tapes 3 and 4 cover time (clock 
time and such expressions as M tn the morning"). 

The prerequisites for this module are PSR tapes i-6 and 
NUM tapes 1-4. Otherwise, the Time and Dates Module Is self- 
contained, Note, however, that dates are Introduced with 
tapes 5 and 6 of the Biographic Information Module and that 
time Is introduced with tapes 5 and 6 of the Money Module. 
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T£D MODULE 


TAPE 1 WORKBOOK (DATES) * 


Exercise 

1 (Answers are 

on tape.3 



1 , 

cn 

August 5th 

(2) 

September 5th 

{3) 

August 151 h 

2, 

C 1 ) 

August 2nd 

(2) 

August 20th 

(3) 

J u 1 y 10th 

3. 

(i 3 

January 20th 

£2) 

July 12th 

{33 

October 20th 

A , 

(1) 

October 4th 

(2) 

February Bth 

(33 

November 10th 

5. 

{ 1 3 

February 9th 

{23 

December 4th 

(33 

June 14th 

6, 

(i) 

February 7th 

(2) 

December 7th 

{33 

December 1st 

7 . 

{t 3 

April 1st 

(2) 

October 13th 

(3) 

May 7th 

$. 

f 1 3 

October lOth 

(2) 

April isth 

(3) 

April.1st 

9. 

( 1 3 

July i7th 

(2) 

March 19th 

{33 

January Nth 

10. 

C 1 3 

December 25th 

(23 

July 3!st 

£33 

January 31st 





DISPLAY 1 



1 . 

Aprl1 20th 

4. 

March 14th 

7. 

September 3rd 

2. 

May 

20th 

5 . 

March 25th 

a. 

July 3rd 

3. 

Ma y 

t 4th 

6, 

September 25th 

9. 

July llth 





DISPLAY 11 



I , 

February \B 

3, 

J u 1 y 20 

5. 

• 1 

October 4 

2. 

November ! 

4, 

May 4 

6 * 

July 1 


*The Summary at the end of this module restates the rules 
presented on T&O Tape !* 
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TAPE 2 WORKBOOK (YEARS AND DAYS OF THE WEEK) 


DISPLAY I 


1. 

February 22, 1732 

4 . 

June 15 1 1215 

2. 

July 4+h t 1776 

5. 

May S * 1945 

3. 

January l, 1863 

6. 

April 7 p 1939 




DISPLAY El 



LAST 

THIS 

NEXT 

! 

1925 

1 926 

I 927 





2 

I960 

1 96 1 

1962 





3 

■i 

| Rea 1 

T1 me 

7 

|> 


ExercIae 


Sunday 

Thu rsday 

Monday 

F r [ d a y 

T uesday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 
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T&D module 


Exerclse 2 


1 

\ . 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

2. 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

3. 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

A . 

Thursday 

Frlday 

Saturday 

5, 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Fr ! day 

6 , 

Thu rsday 

Friday 

Saturday 

7 i 

Monday 

T uesday 

Wednesday 

8, 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


DISPLAY 111 


I 


March 


Sunday 

3 

Monday 

4 

Tuesday 

5 

Wednesday 

6 

Thursday 

f 7 ) 

Fr1 day 

8 

Saturday 1 

g 

August 




Sunday 

12 

Monday 

! 13 

Tuesday 

. ?4 

Wednesday 

15 

Thursday 

■ 16 

Fr 1 day 1 

17 

Saturday 

i 18 

Decemb 

ar 







Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday : 

iWednesday 

1 ■ 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


3 
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T£D MODULE 


TAPE 3 WORKBOOK (CLOCK TIME) 


DISPLAY I 


1 . 5:00 

3 . 

2:00 

5 . 

12:00 

7 , 

11:00 

2 , 7:00 

4 . 

10:00 

6 . 

3:00 

8 , 

8:00 


DISPLAY II 




ai 







T*D MODULE 



Exerc Ise 1 


1 . 

4:00 

4:15 

z. 

o 

o 

■ H 

vD 

6:15 

3. 

2:00 

2:15 

4. 

! 2:00 

12:15 

5, 

11:00 

11:15 


4:30 

tf3 

-=t 

V B 

'd P 

6; 30 

6:45 

2:30 

2:45 

12:30 

12:45 

11:30 

1 1:45 

(Answers are 

on p39® 


S3.5 




7 < . 

e-__ 

o. ____ 

(Answers are on pag® 85 *' 


Fxerclse 5 

l , 

2 , _ 



3. 

4. 

5. 


a, 

9. 

10 . 


(Answers ars on pago 83,) 



DISPLAY III 



1 * 4:10 

3. 

7:35 

5. 

t :04 

2. 12:25 

4. 

6:43 

6. 

9:45 


az 
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ANSWERS TO TAPE 3 EXERCISES 

Exercise ! 

4:30 2. 6:00 ‘3, 2:45 4. |2rf5 5 


Exercise 2 


t. 

10:15 

6. 

1 } :45 

2. 

f : 15 

7 . 

8: f 5 

3. 

5:30 

8 . 

7:00 

4. 

9:45 

9. 

12:30 

5. 

4:30 

10. 

2:45 

Exerc1 

$s 3 



1, 

3:05 

6. 

4:13 

2, 

5:07 

7. 

8:15 

3, 

O 

CM 

■ I 

Ch 

8. 

11:10 

4. 

10:40 

9. 

12:45 

5. 

6:59 

10. 

7:30 


* 


11:45 


B 
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TAPE 4 WORKBOOK (CLOCK TIME AND PARTS OF THE DAY) * 


Exercise 










_ 9. _ 

(Answers are on page 3S. ) 



DISPLAY 1 


i . 6:15 

3. 9:20 

5 . 1 : [ 7 

2 * 3: 10 

4. 11:30 

6, 5:05 



DISPLAY 31 


1. 3!45 

3. 

11:40 

5 . 7:55 

2 . i:50 

4, 

9:46 

6 . 12:55 


* For further Information on de_ as an Indicator of past time, 
see notes on Nos. 6-7, Unit 4, B!Q. 
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TfiO MODULE 



DISPLAY III I 



M, CLOCK 


midnight 
noon the 
day) 


(sunup) 




THE A 
(from 

until 

next 


THE P.M. CLOCK 



(from noon untl I 
ni dn Ight) 
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T&D MODULE 


Exercise 2 




I . 


2 , 


4 . 


5. 


1 . 


8 i 


6 . 


{Answers are on page SB,) 


Exercise 3 


i , 

lest year 

4 .* 

lost year 

March 

last year 

Apr 1 I 


February 

- 

2, 

lest year 

January 

this year 

April 

next year 

April 

3. 

this year 

July 

this year 

January 

next year 
November 

4. 

last month 

3rd 

this month 

18th 

next month 

9th 

5. 

last month 

20th 

next month 

5 th 

next month 

2nd 

6. 

lost week 

Monday 

this week 

Tuesday 

next week 

Ft* 1 day 

7. 

this week 

Thursday 

this week 

Saturday 

next week 
Wednesday 



May 3rd 

December 11+h 

8 . 

August 6th 


9. 

July 2nd 

January 21st 

§ 

October 13th 

10, 

February 17th 

March 30th 

June 8th 

page 68.) 



(Answers are on 
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t 










G (p ,m. 1 



H tnoon) 



































T&D MODULE 


ANSWERS TO TAPE 4 EXERCISES 


Exerc1se 


1 . 

t : 50 

4. 

5:15 

7. 

4:20 


2. 

8:35 

5. 

6:05 

B. 

3:30 


3. 

6:00 

6. 

7:45 

9. 

11:10 


Exercise 2 






1 . 

2:00 p . m . 

4. 

9:45 

p w tci * 7 * 

0:50 

p ,m ■ 

2. 

10:15 a .si. 

5, 

5:00 

d , It| * 8 * 

] 1 i 50 

p , m * 

3, 

12:30 p.in, 

6, 

6:25 

a.m. 9. 

\ 1 :05 

a,Rk. 

Exerc1 

se 3 






1 . 

last year 
February 


6. 

this week 
Tuesday 



2. 

this year 

Apr i ! 


7. 

next week 
Wednesday 



3. 

this year 

July 


e. 

August 6th 


■ 

4. 

next month 
9th 


9, 

January 21st 



5. 

lest month 

20 th 


10. 

June 8th 

4 



es 

























ISO MODULE 


SUMMARY 


MONTH, DAY, AND YEAR 


In Chinese, the names for the months of the year are the 
numbers I through 12 fo! lowed by the word for "month," v ue . * 


Y 1 yue 

{"January") 

Qlyue 

("July") 

> 

£ r y u h 

t"February") 

0sy u h 

("August") 

SSnyue 

{"March") 

Jiuyue 

{"September") 

S1 y ue 

{"Apr! 1") 

S h 1 y u a 

{"October") 

Wuy ue 

("May") 

$h fyTyue 

("November"> 

L I uyue 

£"June") 

Sh Teryue 

("December") 

The tones on the numbers yT, gt, 
before the Falling tone of yue, 

ar>d change to Rising tones 

The day 
fo tlowed by 

of the month Is expressed by the 
the bound word -h&o. Literally, 

number of the day 
-hao means "number 


si hko 

("the 4th") 



q f h^o 

("the 7th") 



sh 1 qThao 
(sh f qIh&o) 

{"the 1 71 h ,r 

) 


er shE bShao 
{ersh1bSh&o) 

{"the 29th" 

) 


Notice that the numbers at., end b5 do not always change 

tone when part of a larger number* TFT I s varies from speaker to 
speaker. 


The order of the month and the day of the month 
same In Chinese as It Is In English; 


Qlyue slhao 
Biyue jluhao 
Shleryue ershierheo 


{'’July 4") 
{"August 9") 


("December 22") 


! s the 


*Yue was introduced In the Biographic Information Module with 
tFe - spelling yue. Starting with the Money Module, the umlaut 
Is written only where It Is necessary In FT n y T n ; after and J_, 
to distinguish nu from nil and lu from IU. 


P 
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To ask what month or what day of the month It Is, use the 
question word j T ~, "how many 

Zhelge yue shl jlyue? ("What month Is this?") 

JTntlan jlhao? ("What is today's date?") 

J1 - Is usually used when the number in the answer T$ expected 

to be no more than 10 or so ( du3shao being used otherwise)* 

But notice that It - Is used for the day of the month, when the 
answer may contain a number up to 31, 

In identifying years, four single-digit numbers are followed 
by the word - n I in , "year": 

YTj iuferl lunlan (1926) 

YTj13sSns3nnI an f 19.33) 

YTjiusternlan 1 1942) 

YTj luwuMngnlin (1950) 

■i 

These numbers are given In "telephone style’ 1 lone by one), not 
combined Into a larger number* YT , qT , and b_^ do not change 
tone In "telephone style, 11 

When asking "what year?" the question word neInIin Is used: 
NT shl nelnlan shSngde? ("What year were you born?' 1 ) 

When giving the month, day, and year In Chinese, proceed 
from the larger to the smaller! 

YTqTqTI 1unI in Qfyue si hio ("July 4, 1776") 

YTjIBwuIIngnI an Sffnyue sSnshlyTheo ("March 31, 1950") 

YTJ1G1 fngI IngnI in Lluyue shfwuhao ("June IS, 1900") 

Notice that the word I f ng , "zero," Is Inserted each.time a 
zero Is used. 


DAYS OF THE WEEK 

The names for days of the w 
are formed by using the word for 
number. Notice that the Chinese 

xTngqT 

XTngqTyT 

■XTngqTer 

XTngqTsSn 


ek from Monday through Saturday 
"week, 1 ’ xTng , followed by a 
week begins on Monday, 

("week") 

("Monday") 

{"Tuesday") 

("Wednesday") 


XTngqTsl 
XTngqTwu 
XTngqTl I Li 


("Thursday") 
("Friday") 

{"SaturdaY”) 
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There are two different words for "Sunday, 1 ’ neither con¬ 
taining a number: 


XTngqTtISn 
XTngqTrT 

("Sunday" ) 

literally, XT ngq Tt I 5n is ir heaven day 
day, 11 

and XTngqTrl Is "sun 

In addition to these commonly used names, which are 
standard In the People's Republic of China, there are names 
formed with (Thai# 

LT bh 1yT 

C M Mond ay 11 ) 

Ltbilir 

("Tuesday") 

L 1 b h 1 s 5 n 

( 11 Wed nesday 17 5 

LT ba 1 si 

("Thursday" ) 

LTba 1 wu 

("Friday"} 

LTbaM fu 

("Saturday" } 

LUi It [In 

LTbai rl 

£ 11 Sunday 11 ) 

To ask what day of the week It 
is used: 

is, the question word JT- 

JTntTSn xtnggTjl ? 

("What day is today?") 

JtnttSn llbl1JT? 

("What day Is today?") 

TIME WORDS WITH DAY, WEEK, MONTH, AND YEAR 

The words for ’’this year," "next year, 17 and so on and the 
words for "today," "tomorrow," and so forth are parallel, with 
one exception (*5: 

J T n n 1 a n 
("this year"} 

JTntl&n 
("today") 

mlngniin 
{"next year") 

mlngt1Sn 
{ "tomorrow" ) 

* q Li n i £ n 
{‘Mast year") 

zu6t 1 Sn 
("yesterday” ) 

hou nIan 

£ 11 year after naxt lf ) 

hout13n 

("day after tomorrow") 

q s a n n 1 ^ n 

("year before last"? 

q i a nt i 5'n 

('■day before yesterday lf ) 
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The words for M 1" h i s. month, M 
the words for "this week, 11 "next 
perg1 let: 

zhelge y u e 
("this month") 

x i age yue 
("next month") 

shangge yue 
("last month") 


"next month, 11 and so on and 
week," and so forth are 

zhelge xTncqf OR 
zhelge 1 T ba 1 
("this week") 

xlage xTngqT OR 
xiage 11ba i 
("next week") 

shangge xTngqT OR 
sh^ngge tlbli 
("last week") 


TELLING TIME 


on the clock. The wor 
is added optionally. 

Yldlan (zhBng) 

Lf&ngdlan (zhBng) 

SBndlSn (zh5ng) 

Sldlin (zhBng) 

WudtSn (zhBng) 

HudlSn (zhBng) 

To express time o 
Is used: 


zhBng, "o 

T c 1 oc k M (literally 

"clock") 

(1:00) 

QTdlan (zhBng) 

(7:00) 

(2:00) 

83dIan (zhBng) 

(8:00) 

(3:00) 

j i ud fin (zhBng) 

(9:00) 

(4:00) 

Shfdfan (zhBng) 

(10:00) 

(5:00) 

ShlyTdlan (zhBng) 

(11:00) 

(6:00) 

Shlerdtan (zhBng) 

(12:00) 

the half 

hour, the word ban 

, "half, 11 


Li&ngdtan ban (zhBng) 

WudlSn b^n (zhBng) 

J f ud I Bn ban (zhBng) 

ShfyTdlSn bbn (zhBng) Mt:3Q) 

Notice that these expressions can also end in zhBng , 


(2:30) 

(5:30) 

(9:305 


"o’clock." 


To express time on the quarter hour, the word ke_, "quarter," 
Is used: 


Yld ! in y I ke 
L1 Sngd I£n sBnke 
Wudiin y f ke 
ShJerdiln sSnki 


(1:15, "a quarter after 1") 

(2:45, "three quarters past 2") 
(5:15, "a quarter past 5") 

(12:45, "three quarters past i2") 


A more specific way to express the idea of "quarter past the 
hour" Is with the word guo, "to pass' 1 : 
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si d i an guo ylke ("a quarter past 4") 

ShferdiSn guo yfke ("a quarter past 12") 

To express the Idea of "quarter to^ the hour," the word chi, 

"to lack," may be used: 

jludlan cha y f ke OR 

cha y I ke jludiSn ("a quarter to 9") 

shlytdiin cha yfkfe OR 

chi y f ke shlyTdlan ("a quarter to II 11 ) 

With expressions of quarter hours before the hour, two word 
orders are possible, (Only one Is possible with expressions 
of time after the hour.) 

Expressions of quarter hours before the hour or past the hour 
do not end in z hgn ^, "o'clock.’ 1 

The word fgn , "minute," Is used to give the exact time: 

Mangdian shfwiifSn (2:15) 

bSdlan ershfirfgn (8:22) 

sht dI in sh ffSn (10:S0) 

shfirdiin sSnshlqTfSn (12:37) 

Fgn may be omitted In longer time expressions: 

yldiin sSnshiwu (1:35) 

yldiin sSnshlwufSn 

The word ling , "zero," may be added to clarify a time 
expression: 

sSndlSn wufffn (3:05) 

sSnd!an ling wufSn 

Guo and chi may be used with time expressions Including 
m 1 n u + bs: 

sffndfan guo ershlfSn ("20 minutes after 3") 

qtdI an cha shffSn ("10 minutes before 7") 

Cha sh f fSn qTd1 in 

To ask what time of day It Is, use the question word jj_ : 
Jfdlan zhSng? ("What time Is It?") 
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parts of the day 


In Ch. 1 n,ese , 

fo!lows: 

zaoshan 9 
(zeoch^n) 

shangwu 
( s h a n g w u ) 

zhflngwli 
(zhBngwu > 

X t oWU 

tx!&wu) 

wenshang 

binyk 
yfe 1 I 


the different parts of a day are referred to 


( IT morn I n g ” - - 1 u t I dayl 1 9 h + 
unt11 near noon ) 

("forenoon 11 — norma i worki ng 
hours unt1 I noon) 

t ,r noon 1 ’) 

("after noon TI -*noon until the 

and of the business day) 

("evening"— after the evening 
maa I > 

{"midnight") 

("night"--genera!ly from 
around II p.*n- until sunrise^ 


HOURS (approx 
8 l 1 a ■ m» 


8 or 9 a -* 
unt1! Si a.me 
of ! p - ffa ^ 

SI a,m. untlI 

1 p, m. 

1—5 p i » 


) 


6-I 1 p■ffi < 


11 p , it. unt It 
4 a . m . 


in Chinese, clock time Is often preceded by a word desig 
natlng the part of the day Involved: 


zSoshang qTdlan zhSng 
wanshang b^dlsn bin zhSng 


("7 o’clock In the morning/ 1 
7 a.m.) 


("0:30 In the evening/ 1 
3:30 p , us.) 

Notice that the Chinese word erher oeee =S»"> "•«'"* " 1+h 
the larger unit and proceeds to the smaller. 
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